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ABSTRACT ^ 

This instruct'ional unit on jjfbpulation issues for use 
in high school social studies class^es has been designed to provide 
the social studies teaqher .*iiffi a wide variety of instructional 
options. These are oriented toward providing Tion-college-^bound 
juniors or seniors with visually stimulating activity-oriented 
instruction on ^ital social issues relating to population change. 
This unit is divS4ed_iDT0 three chapters. Chapter 1 is a description 
of the project design and development. Chapter 2 provides a brief 
overview of the purpose and structure of the unit along with 
suggestions for using the unit- in the classroom. Chapter 3 donsists 
of the instructional unit^ which contains a series.iof activities each 
including a purpo^e^ learning goais^ teaching schedule^ teaching 
aidSr learning aids^ teaching procedures^ student application 
exercises^ notes' to the teacher^ and student confirmation sheets. A 
section of student materials is also included along with a teacher 
idea grabbag. Resource materia],s are listed throughout the 
instructional unit and include: filmstrips> reading material^ a 
visual questionnaire^ role-playing and slices." A separate pamphlet^ ^ 
entitled "Population P^ndulum^" is also atjtached. (TK) 
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The Population Education Project of Indiana University' 
has prepared' an instructional unit on -population issues for 
use in high school social studies classes. 

The unit has been designed to provide the social studies 
teacher with a wide variety of instructional options, these 
are oriented toward providing non-college-bound juniors and 
seniors with visually stimulating, activity oriented instruction 
on vital social issues relating to population change. Resource 
materials include: three sound filmstrips, written student > 
reading materials, a visual questionnaire for surfacing value 
controversies, a role-playing game, several 35 mm slides and 
a teacher's resouree kit containing a variety of additional 
learning aids . . * 

Chapter 1 of this document describes the triumphs and 
tribulations encountered in the design and development of 
the unit. It is purely historical'. 

Chaptfer 2 of thiS doc\iment provides a brief overview of 
the pui^pose and structure of the unit, along with suggestions 
for using the unit in the classroom. Chapter 3 consists of 
the instructional unit itself. 



^ Mknouledge^ Curricuium development is an arduous activity. There are 

y^^^^ --always more things to be done— more liessons to be written, more 

classroom tryoUts to be conducted, mor^ revisions to be made— 
than^on^ has the time, ability, staff or financial resources 
\ to, accomplish* Development of Population -"Inquiries; U.S. & 

\ World Dynamics has confirmed to this unwritten law of curricu- 

\ 1™ development. Over the -several years it has taken toN. 

conceptualize, find funding, and produce th^ unit, many peo^e 
<v have shared tl\eir ideas and talents with the project. To try 
to individually thank each of the people who have helped wauld 
only result in unintended oversights. Instead, a simple I 
"thanks" to aljL of you who have contributed to this unit. 

i ■■ ^ 1 

^^^ff I Projects are only as strong as the people who make them 

happen. This project was fortunat?^ being §ble t6 find 
Si^*^^ dediQ^ted people who consistently worked beyond 
the call of duty. These are the people who made the unit . 
happen: * 

^ Superhero generating chief consultant. Dr. Allen Glenn, 
from the University of Minnesota. . 
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Organization expert and;'valuA clarifier, Phyllis Repicky. 

Chief folklorist, htmianist, reSSident artist and advocate. 
Priscilla Denby. 

Expediter, miracle of the keybbaW, dr4ftsperson and 
all-around good Rersonj 'Eddie Albtight. 

Some-time accountant, interior d^^gWator . and printshop 



negotiator, Beth Hittle 



Cheerleader, prototype testing teach^ and parttime 
developer, Michelle Searles. \ -it 

Project director, fiendy and creator of\haos, 
Jerry L, Brovm. \ 
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CHAPTER 1 
PROJECT HISTORY , 



Work on the project that was to evolve into Population Inquiries; U.S. & 
World Dynamics began in February 197I when the Population Council awarded a 
small grant to the Social Studies Development Center of Indiana University, 
Under terms of this grant, a blueprint was produced'for a- six-week instructional 
unit on population for use in the secondary school social studies classes. 
Activities preparatory to the design of the unit included: 

1. Determination of what population educators., subject matter . ' 
experts, teachers and students thought students should 

knew about population; 

2. Evaluation of wlf^ students knew about population; 

3. Specification of instructional objectives appropriate 

for a twelfth grade social studies unit on population; and 

Preparation of a p^kn, or formulation statement, to guide^ 

the development of \he unit, , — 

Havitig finished the blueprint for the unit in the winter of I97I, the 
Indiana University Laboratory for Educational Development supported the project 
while a search for funds to support materials development was beguh. This 
search lasted until 1972 when a grant was received from the Office of Envir-m- 
mental Education (U.S. Office of Educati^n—DHEW) . This grant was to become - 
effective J\ily 1, 1972, However, because^ of a delay in the announcement of 
grant recipients and the need for protracted negotiations over funding arrange- 
ments between "th^ Indiana University Foundation and the federal government, 
actual development of materials did not begin until December I972, 

The delay in project activation following the awarding of<.the grant made 
difficult the recruitment of personnel to help staff the project and caused the 
development timeline to be thrown out of synchronization with the University 
calendar, as we;i as that of the public schools. Moreover, a reduction in the 
amount of money granted compared to the amount requested required that s/)me 
reconceptualization of the intended unit's scope had to occur. Nevertheless, 
despite these difficulties, a set of prototype instructional matei'ials were 
produced and tested in May, I973 in several social studies cla«srooms in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, The majority of students in the tryout group consisted'of non- 
college-bound seniors,* 



* A special thanks to W Don' Evans, a teacher in, the Fort Wayne school^, 
for his help during the tryouts. / o^iiuuj,^.. 
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Among the most significant --and ultimately demanding— observations made 
during the tryout.was the strong preference ^expressed by students for mediated 
materials, games and structured exercises and activities— particularly those 
ij^volving small group intera'ction.* These findings, plus observer inference 
that a high degree of concreteness was required if average ability level high 
school students were to profit from' the unit, forced another reconceptualization 
of the unit's contents and procedures and led to the decision to include much 
more media thap originally fiad been planned. Both the reconceptualization 
activity and> the enlargement of tb#^ media component required a reallocation of 
monetary and staff resources. Since the project's person power and financial 
resources were limited, this reallocation necessitated sacrifices in the scope 
of the project's activities. 

These reductions , took the form of reduced graphical enhancement for written 
materials and a* severe cutback in plans for fo3?faative evaluation. The first 
cutback was regrettable because 'of a firm belief^ in the need to present students 
with visually attractive materials in order to arousf and keep their attention 
while reading. The second cutback was similarly regrettable because of a belief 
in (and desire to a^ere to) the principles of systematic cu|*riculum design. 
Nevertheless, the cytbacks had to be made. If the unit were to succeed, it 
appeare_d that considerable attention would have to be given the media and game 
components. To settle for formative evaluation without putting our best foot ] 
forward wou.ld make the evaluation of little value — especially when affective^ 
objectives were being addjcessed and where media and/or games were needed tp 
create a mood. 

Therefore, rather than electing to have a fairly wide scale formative 
evaluation, as was originally intended, a strategy of small scale, critical 
components' evaluation was adopted. Using a student advisory board for some 
activities, expert judgments-^ and small group and classroom size samples of 
students, various portions, of the unit were tested singly or in combination 
during the fprmative stages. Although an evaluation of the unit's performance 
in its entirety is lacking (i.e. a sumroatiye evaluation)*, it is hoped that such 
an evaluation can be -eonducte^ in the future. 

To summarize, the present version of Population Inquiries; U,S. & World 
Dj^oatlircs evolved over a period that began in 1970. During this time, as a 
result of experience gained by limited prototype tryouts, by additional 
research and by changes in the social environment in the United States, the 
unit was reconceptualized several times. Because of changes made in the unit 



* Related to this was a strong distaste for having to read any type of text 
materials. ^ , • 

-^-^ Consultants during the materials production, stage included: Dr. Allen Gle|pi, 
University of Minnesota (Education); Dr. Parker Marden, Lawrence University 
(S ociology) ; D rs. Tom. and Shirley Poffenberger, University of Michigan 
(Population Stud;les/Public Health); Mr. Stephen Viederman, Population 
Council (Population Education). Dr. David Kline, Harvard (Population 
Education) served as '*summativ« critique" for the project. 
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that required additional attention to media production and the development of 
^gaming activitie^v^ime and resources originally targeted for evaluation were 

lirected to support production.' Consequently, although various components of ~ 
^the existing unit Tiave been classroom tested and revised, the need for a ^ 
summative evaluation over the completed unit exists. It is hoped that such an 
evaluation, followed by dissemination of the unit,, can occur within the near 
future. Sfeins for accomplishing this go^l are now bering developed,* 




The unit, in prototype form, was^^played at the Social Studies Development 
Center display booth during the 1973>n^ing of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. A brochure was prepared^^fqr distribution at this meeting<^ 
The brochure ^as resulted in a number of inquiries, including several 
offers to test materials at the expense of participating Schools. 
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CHAPTER 2 



CLASSROOM 'use OF • " ^ \ 

PORJIATIOH INQUIRIES;" U.S. & WORLD DYNAMICS 



, Population Inquiries; U.S . & World Dynamics is an instructional unit'r 
oriented toward eleventh and twelfth grade 'studaits. The unit is designed 'tt> 
provide a variety of; interesting, activity oriented lessons that hW Strong 
cognitive and affective components. Total -instruction time for thi unit will 
ordinarily require three tp four weeks. More or less time may be devoted to the 
unit depending on student and teacher interest.' 

The primary goal for the unit is. to encourage students' to be knowleOgeable . 
about the complex naU^re of population issues and the manner in which' changes in 
population size, rate of growth (or decline) and/pr distribution affect U.S and" 
world society.' ^ 

LESSON DEVELOHffiNT J « * . 

Population Inquiries! U. S. & World Dynamics approaches .the study of 
population from an interdisciplinary perspective that balahces U.S. and world 
concerns. The unit, with the exception of.the first, springboard-lesson," doeS 
not emphasize the existence of a population "problem." Rather, 'students are 
encouraged to learn about basic population dynamics, first on an international 
basis, then on a national level. Once this is accomplished,' students are 
encouraged to consider factors which niake something a .problem. In doing this 
students should come to see that there ara many types of social problems that 
can be considered to be population "problems." The most well-known of these 
t)roblems, is rapid wor}d growth; but there are others.. These relate to migration, 

thriL'^ ^„Jr-'''°ff ^^^""-^"'^ ^"^^"^ ^" "^"y countries (and iocaMties) 
that underpopulation exists. " 

^«ej" t° understand the complex nature of populatiorj dynamics, 
they ar^ given opportunities to contrast how societies of. different types create 
and respond to population issues. T^iia involves a comparison of U.S. society with 
a traditional, non-i-ndustrialized society, as represented by India 

Having studied the nature of life In rural India, students are asked to 
Jh«f rv,?"^ ^ might- try to alter living "conditions so as to promote conditions 
that mW encourage a reduction in IndlaJp rate of population growth This leaS 
to conslheratipa-bf international assistance needs. ^Needs are gained Som a non 
western perspective as well as from the perspective of 'the United States Students 
are confronted by the question of whether" International assistance is required 
and if 80 what form it should take or wbat-activities it should reinforce ' 

irfiJ'nT^^"^' ^^^^ tode^wlth the issue that no matter wftat events 
^fSLt?on^ ?S f^ture^iOPld' population wii;L grow for at least several 
gener^t^ns even\inder--fcfie most optimistic of assumptions (barriag a world 
catastrciljke). Hence, the issue to be faced by students is how thfy cin iremre 
for life in ^^^orld that will be continuously expanding eacHay of "theiriRes 

Zl ll'lTZXl^' ^^-^ perLd^^t\1UT" • . 
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CONTENTS 

The seq;4^nce and topics for the lessons are shown below. Lessons are grouped 
by categoiy by topic withiruthe category. The first number refers to the 
category, the'^cond to the topic. 



1. THE (!:HA£J£NGB' OF POPULATION 



.1 Syetei^ Ma,n.In Trouble: The Return of the Population Fiendy 

^ spjsngyo&rd lesson t^t uses a filmstrip to introduce the issues 
, to be d6hside:rpd in the unit.) 



2. 



Cf^IPONENl® OF 'CH^SWTH 



• \l ^ .1 The Wor^d in a Bottle ' ' . ' 

' * XA,'tr^^i)a3rer>c)<^^ that makes' explicit the basic components of 

• v-.v, vcWLdc^y^opi^latl^^ size change: births and de^tths.) 

; ' • / ;. • „ " 

^' ,V ^ J^Smpbnehts of' Grovrth for a Nation . -> 
\fL , < workbook -based lesson that contrasts components of world size 

Yv/i '.^^ change, vith those that influence a nation's sizej births, deaths 

\' .\and migrants into and out of a courltl^y.) 



t }^' POPUJATION DISTi^IBUTION 



\ 



^ , .1;^ ,U.S' & World Urbanization 

^ * '^'^-t'^ ' ^^^^.lit'i^^^V^V^^^^Y and reading >^sson that reviews U.S. and world 
; \ ^f; ^Ur^jajj'i^ation trends and considers implications of increasing 
£\ ^ -.IfeV - "M^ldwiae urbanization. ) 




.^xvffiS-.^ population Distribution •J \ ^ 

VTAV't^acher choice" lesson that permits the teacher to select the L 
'\ ih&trutitiKinal activities tq be followed fj^otfl a pool of activities. ) 
••^ All kctivities deal with the consequences of present U.S. distribution 
patt^rrt|, factors that influence this pattern and obstacles to modifying 
it . ) \ ^. 

■ ■ I •■• 

U. DEALING KiTT^^ VALUES 

. 1/ . 

.1 What Are Values?' . i 

(A.'didact'fc filmstrip lesson that deals with identifying value 
^ statements and cpnstruction of ' "complete" value statements.) 

.2 values Re Ut^d. to 'Population: Is There AJ^oblem? 

(An applicp-tion lesson relating to value an5lS^i«_.and consideration 
> of whether various population issues are social "prdBlSms." ) 

' .3 Valua Conflicts *' ' . * 

(AJ'teacher choice" leason involving selection of an instructional 
, activity from a group of activities, all of which relate to fihding 
ways of dealipg with value conflicts related to population issues. ) 

ERIC 4^ - -y^ 



5. INDIVIDUAL DECISIONS & PORJIAT-XON CHANGES 



.1 Familjy Size: Patterns in the U.S, ^ 

(A group-based lessor dealing with motivations for childbearing 
in the U.S. and the personal and social consequences of family 
size in the U.S. ) 

y 

.2 Family Size Patterns in Less Developed Countries: A Case Study 
of Life in Bural India 
' (A fi'lmstrip lesson dealing with motivations for childbearing 
in a developing nation.) 

.3 Understanding Pressures on Families in Less Developed Countries: India 
(A game-based Lesson reinforcing the concepts developed in the 
previous lessqn.) ^ 

^ M Dealing With Population Growth on the Local Level 

(A ^simulation exercise dealing with the generation of a 
population program at. the local level for a deveroping country.) 

6. INTB^ATIONAL APPROACHES TO POPUIATION POLICY 

.1 What Should Industrialized Countries DoV 

(A reftding/discussion lesson presenting a non western view of 
population assistance needs.) ^ 

.2 Policy Decisions: The U.S. Internati^pnal Role 

(A simulation^ exercise and discussiori^ dealing With assistance 
^ decisions from the perspective tlie U.S. government.) 



7. FUTURE WORLD GROWTH 

.1 Conclusion and Evaluation ^ 

(A summary lesson and evaluation of unit that involves a replay 
of the filmstrip shown d'uring Lesson 1.1.)' 



MATERIALS PROVIDED * • ' 

Population Inquirie^s: U.S. & World Dynamics is ^ multi-media teaching unit. 
As presently organized, it consists of a teaclier .manual ,-aN,teaoher idea and 
resource "Grabbag^r a set of student h^outs --including a Papulation Pendulum ' 
bookle^^. thr^esound filmstrlps, two postej^ to accompar^ one* of the filmstrips, 
a 3? nim slide set, overhead transparencies, a^^e and an optional classroom set 
of t^ee-ring, looseleaf notebooks Yor students to-. ^se to store their handouts. 

PREPARAT^]^ FOR TEACHING THE UNIT 

Some kilQwledge about population processes 'is helpful but not crucial for 
teaching PopulM;,ion Inquiries: U.S. & World Dynamics , Since relatively few 
teachers have had formal courses in population dynamics and inservice education 
opportunities are limited, lesson plans are structured in a manner that should 




permit most teachers to feel comfortable u^^g^he mat^ls. Without trying 
to program the teacher, the lesson plans (a^aS^|e^s shown on the next page)" 
try to be speMfic in regard to the concepts to be ta^ht and the outcomes to 
be achieved. Moreover, (Che developers .have tried to show Iji a detailed way how 
they would teach the lessons under ideal conditions. Since teaching styles vary 
and sjnce less than ideal conditions obviously exist in most schools it is 
expected th^t most tea^ehers will modify the -lessons t« fit the needs and 
interests of their students as well as their own teaching style. It is important 
to remember that the lesson plans are ideals . They should not be taken into the 
classroom and followed in a yord by word fashion. Rather, it is suggested that 
the teacher study the lesson plan in ofder to see what the developers had in 
mind and to get an idea as to how the developers would teach the lesson .Then 
using notebook paper or three-by-five cards, the teae«er should note down the ' 
main components of the lesson, making changes ts required to fit class needs 
and interests. The actual lesson should' be taught using the teacher's notes. > 
PartiQiilar attention should be' given to time requirements since the times listec 
on the ],esson plans tend to be very optimistic, m most cases,' additional time ' 
^—especially for discussion— will be required. 



'introducing THE UNIT 
Before each class: \^ 



* Read through the lesW plans, for the lesson and modify the lesson as required 

* Generate a set 6f notes from which to operate during s,lass. • ^ 

* Make sure necessary materials have been prepared and/or assembled (for 
distribution. If media is needed make sure it is present and operating. 

Before Day 1: ^ 

* Mr^''f\?^^' ?''^v''„^° '^""^ °^ ""^^ ^he "Systems Man" and 

Population FienV posters on the bulletin board. <^he posters are in 

the storage tube that accompnaies the unit. The tubeSiso contains the 
game for Lesson 5.2.) 

The purpose of the pos^s is to arouse student speculation about 
what's coming next. Systems f^n and Fiendy handouts can also be duplicated 
and distributed at this time if Wi wish. 

Since many students like to co-^or the posters and handouts -even high 
school students— contests of one foriKor another 'may be held. T 

Students are likely to inquire as\o the purpose of the 'posters If "' 
possibiLe, try to postpone answering theii\questio^. 

*' Assemble all materials for the first week (\mOTe,rif possible), so that 
instructional activities can be given all youk attention. 

* Make sure you have adequate storage facilities Available for the handouts. 

* ofnn^^r^f^^ ^ materiXs, t^at adequate supplies ^ 
^^^^^f^plicating materials are availably. \ ouffj-^co 



SAMPIE LESSON FORM 



"Indiana University Population Education Project 



/ 



, Topic 



Population Inquiries / 
^ 1 - The Challenge of Population 

5» 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 1.1 SYSTEMS MAN IN TROUBLE . 



t 



Speoifiq^ Leaaon- 




Ovennew of ieaaon. 



Learning outaoma atudenta are tb 
achieve aa a reault of thia leaaon 



TEACHPG SCHEDULE 



Eatipated time for each activity 
(oppimiatic) 



TEACHING AIDS 



Teacher materials 



LEARNING 'kJDS 



Materiale needed by the atudent for 
thia leaaon' ^ 



TEACHlite PROCEDURE 



Sequence of activitiea aa the \ 
developers would teach the leaaon 
under ideal conditions 



/ 



Day 1: ^ ^^^^-^-^ 

* Introduce the unit and have an enjoyable learning experience. Try to make 
the unit as entertaining as possible. If students enjoy the materials they 
will learn from them and will become active in seeking 'additional knowledge 
about population. , . 

EVALUATION \ 

Several lessons contain eWuat.ing activities. Moreover, the final lesson 
involves an evaluation of the ekire unit. Teachers wishing more frequent or ' 
detailed evaluations should develop their own examinations based on the learning 
goal statements for each lesson. A 

ADDITIONAL MATERIAIS . ' 

Population Inquiries; U.S. fe'World Dynamics is a self contained uni/of 
instruction. It may, however, be used with additional instructional materials, 
Teachers wishing to supplement the unit with additional text' material nlay want 
to consider the following: • ^ 

The Americ an Population Debate , edited by Daniel Callahan, Doubleday/ Garden 
City, N.Y. (1971) 375 pp., $2.50. (High school and adult) / 

llg-^sodes in Social Inquiry , Sociological Besources for the-Social Studies 
Allyn and Bacon, Boston (1972-73) (Grades 10-12) / ' * 

Our Overcr owded<-World , by Tadd Fisher, Parents' Magazine Press, 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 10017 (1969^ 256 pp., $l+.50. (High school and college) 

Population, by Valerie Oppenheimer,, J^oreign Policy Association, 3I+5 E. U6th St 
New York 10017, Headline series no. 206 (197I) 95 pp., $1.00. (Grades 10-12) *' 



Population and the American Future , The Commission oi> Population Growth and the 
American Future, Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office 
Jiashiagfon, D.C- 20l+02 (1972) I86 pp., $1.75. (High school and adult) 

Pc)^ulation Growth and the Complex Society , edited by Helen MacGill Hughes 
Soci^ogic^esources for the Social Studies, Allyn and Bacon, Boston (I972) 
212 pto . , ^1:68. (Grades 11-12) 



Population Profiles by Leon Bouvier and Everett Lee, Center for Information 
on America Box C, W,ashington, Conn. 06793 (1972-73) 12 eight-page leaflets, 
50^ per unit. (Grades 10-12) 

We, The Ameificans, U.S. Bureau of the Certsus, Superintendent of" Documents 
U.S. Govfernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20U02 (1972-73) series of 
booklets, 35^ each. (Grades 7-12) - ^ y ^~>i mi 

Film resources that may be profitably used with the unit include: 

B6om|vme.--ll min.; 16 mm., color (1969). Learning Con>. of America, 
711 Fifth Ave., New York 10022. Purchase $150; rental $15. (Grades 5I12) 
(Lessons 3.I and 3.2) 

r ^ ^ 
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Population and the American Fut\ire^- ^0 min., 16 mm.^ color (1972). Fisher Film 



Group, 216 E. U9th St., New York 1001? 
Talking Pictures, 2323 New Hyde Park Rd 
7-adult) (Lessons 3-1, 3.2, 



Purchase $300, 
New Hyde J^aJ^k^ 



JYee loan from Modern 



Promise City -*'30 min., l6mm., color (1971).. IndiaR^' University, Audio Visua 
Service, Bl^omington, Ind. U7U01. Purchase $350*, rental $11,50. (High scho 
and adult) ' / ^ 

We— 30 or 15 min., I6 mm., color (1973). U.S. Bureau of the Census, Na^'onal 
Audio-visual Center, Washington, D.C. 20^109. Free ioan. ^ (Grades 7-adj;iit) - *: 
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POPUIAT-ION INQUIRIES; U.S. & WORLD^ DYNAMICS. 



The materials in this section consist of the teachim? 
unit. * 



c. 197^+ 

// Indiana University Foundation 



Copyright^ for the materials contained in 
this chapter is claimed only during the 
period of development, test and evaluation, 
unless authorization is granted by the U.S. 
Office of Education to claim copyright also 
on the final materials. For information 
. on the status of the copyright claim, 
contact either the copyright proprietor 
or^ the U.S. Office of Education. 




Indiana University Population Education Project 



Population Inquiries 

I - The Challenge of Population 



TEACHING ACTIVITY I.I SYSTEMS MAN IN TROUBLE: THE'rETUW 

OF. THE POPULATION Ft ENDY 



PURPOSE The purpose of this lesson is to: 



1. St imu late .interest in the topic pf population 
change. ^ ' 

2. I^ntroduce the student to some of the problems 
associated with population change and obstacles 
facing people as attempts are made to deal wit.h 
changes in population siize and, distribution, 

3. Introduce main topics of study for the/^unit. 



LEARNING gOAL? Aft^^ completing this activity, the student shoLfb?d 

be able to; * 



1, Describe how changes in popul^tioo size and 
distribution can cause problems in a society, 

2, Cite examples qf problems' in^ today *s society 
' that may be related to changes in population 

size, rate of growth, or degree of urbanization, 

3, Identify things in society that may facilitate 
or impede efforts to attack these proBlems,^ 

4, Speculate about ways in which the problems 
identified above may be confronted. 



TEACHING SCHEDULE Unit Introduction 15 minutes 

Presentat i6n : Systems Man Filmstrip 10 mihutes 

Individual Exercise f 5-10 minutes 

^- Class Discussion . • 10-15 minutes 

TEACHING AIDS / A/V Aids . . ' ; A/V Equipment 

• Sound Filmstrip ' Filmstrip projector 

* (Systems ManJ ' -J - Tape player 



(Reel to reel ) 



ERJC. 



TEACHING ACTIVITY i. I 



LEARNING AIDS 
TEACHING PROCEDURE 



^Ind'ivi^ual Redact ion,., Sheet 1,1 (Systems Man) 



UNIT INTRODUCTION 
15 minutes 



^ y OVERVIEW OF UNIT: POPULATION if^QUIRIES 

^ Tel I the class they are beginning a st{jdy of 
population and the problems asjiociatdd with 
population changes. 
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class wi I I 



2. During the next several weeks ,^ „, 

be exploring some'bf the issues related to 
changes in population size, fate of growth, 
urbannrural distribution, arid age-structure. 

3. The class will also examine ways in which 
these issues can be, and are bping, confronted - 

J —both in the Unifed States anld in other countries 
^ of the world. 

4. Topics to be examined include; 

A. The nature of population c langes-^^what 
causes a population t6 g'ro\/ or d^l ine 
or to shift from being a rura l ^S ^lation 
to an urban popu/ation^ 



B. Current trepds in the U.S, 



as they relate to population. 
C. Some of the Causes artd consequences of 



aixd the-wor Id' 



population changes--both In 
abroad. 



D. Ways in which people, as intlividuals and 



members of groups, adapt 
of population changes. 



the U.S. arid 



-products 



E. Ways in which people, as incividuals 



members of groups, can inf 
trends and. their py::pr63ucts 



both 



of the U.S. and,.-^lfher countries of 



I at ion 
in t^rms 
the wor I d, 



Waves in which t/re U.S. can cintr^ute to 
other^ountrie^' eftorts to dea/with pop- 
ulation chang^, a6 Well as. via^s In which 
our government can cope with py-products 
of chap^es in our population size, rate of 
iti, urban-rural d i strl butjon, and age- 




^X^tems Man bangs button in 
comirol room. 



L6* EM Forc6 assembles* in space 
platform. 



.7. %Ftad§>ertz. 



15. 



16, 



17, 



.8. Grain growing at agricultural 
experimental station. 

. Malcolm Nitz, talking at U.N. 



Loose Nut^vforking'on an invention 



. Fairy Tali 



Fairy Tale talking to women. 



Fairy Tale en/ouragin^;pe,ople 
to move to dountry. 

Person rejecting high consumption 
val;yes. \ ^ 

Fiendy preparing counterattack 
with lit'tle Fiendies. 



18, 



19 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



24. 



25, 



"Something must be done!" yells 
Systems Man, as he bangs the button 
summoning his Ecolo^cal Mission Forces 

Almost instantaneously, the EM Force 
assembles in the space platform's 
EM Planning Room to begin planning 
the downfall of the Superweird 
Population Fiendy. 

There is ^red Fertz, agricultural 
scientist}V\J.nventor of^miracle seeds, 
maker of IfeKiUzer, and all-arpurid 
• spreader 'of sunshine. His job:* tp ^ 
atta.ck the Popul^ion Fiendy where it 
counts ... ^ 

in the bread basket b^helping the 
world produce more and \etter, f ood\ 

Malcolm Nitz, political scientist, 
politician, and student ot\human 
behavior. His joFi T:^>-4i^Ip leaders- 
of the govemmentB--af the world to ,r 
find ways of organizing^^ople to 
resist the Sup^weird PopulatloQ^^Fiendy , 

Loose Nut, E;M Force technologist. 
His job: find ways of resisting the 
Superweird Eopulation ^Fiendy through 
invention, for example, in .the areas 
of medicine, energy, and electronic? . . 

, This is Fairy Tale, creator 6f life 
styles. Her job as EM task force 
member is to convince people that 
what is, ain't, and what i^n^tj 
should be. / ^ . 

y "** * * 

. / 

Her assignment ia this missioti is • 
to convince women to get ouft:' of the'*^ ' 
house and' into the job market so 
that they have fewer kids. . 

get people to iiv^/A the country 
rather than the city. . . ' 



and to live better with less. So 
that there's more to go around.' 

But the Superweird Population Fiendy 
is no fool. He's been, around a long 
time. As the tlM Force plots his 
downfall, he prepares his little' * 
Fiendies for a counterattack! 



/-:/ 
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TEACHING AOTIV-'lTY I.I 



PopulatJon ^distribution. 
Social bf-ganization (the ways in which 
'societies characteristically deal with 
p robi enrfe ) . 

Consumption patterns and values. 

Male and female roles and their relation 

to f ami ly s ize. 



* 



EXERCISE 
5-10 minutes 



Reaction Sheet I .1 
„ (Systems Man) 



INDIVIDUAL EXERCISE I 

Individual reaction to the filmsfrip is 
surfaced using the Individual Reaction Sheet, 



A. 
B. 



Dis^tribute Reaction Sheets to students. 

Ask students to complete the Reaction Sheet 
using the information presented in the film- 
strip as well as their own knowledge about 
population and environmental issues. 



TEACHER NOTE 

After S'lO minutes interrupt individual activity and proceed with tTie 
claaa diacu^aion. A teacher 'a copy of the Reaction Sheet ia provided 
to help guide diacuaaion.^ Thia guide ahould be referred to at 'thia 
point. ^ 



* 



DISCUSSION 
10-15 minutes 



EXERCISE DISCUSSED 



L Question 'I ; Let^s examine our tentative 
conclusions about +he problems presented 
in the filmstrip. Why was Systems Man 
concerned about tjie activities of the 
Superweird PopuVation Fiendy? 

Rapid growth threatening Ufe support 
system. ^ . ' ^ 



Rapid growth throughout the world rriakes 
it difficult to produce enough food to 



go \around. 

Americans ' high level qf resource con- 
sumption endangered by r^pJd expansion 
of our popalat ion" and that of other 
peoples. 



Concentration of people In urban aceas. 
producing socl^jl and environmental^ problems. 



'v 



TEACHING ACTIVITY LI 



Population pressures cause new technologies 
to be rusheu into use without co/isidering 
the social and envi ronfhenta I consequences / 
of their use (e.g. DDT, fertilizers, etc. ) .'^ 



TEACHER NOTE 



These are aompie answers. Actual answers may diffej* signifioantly.- 
No 'attempt should be made to produc^e a fixed set of answers. Rather^ 
a diversity of viewpoints should he encouraged at' this stage. Note 
to the olass- that individual and group positions represent value 
positions ba^ed upon knowledge and interpretation of certain facts. 
Use this points' 08 a reference point to return to later in ihe unit 
when talking about values, 



r 

i 



Questions ^'^and 3 : Does everyone in the class 
agree abofjt the three major problems facing ^ 
Systems /Man? Or the most serious problem? 
If there were disagreerifents, ask students 
why they think they disagreed. , 

* People had different amounts oi'know ledge 
about different issues. 

V 

* individuals differed in their Interpretations 
of hpw serious a particular probJem^y§s. 



TOCHER NOTE 



AgatTij you can point out that differences in interpretation of the 
seriousness of an issue can often be traced back to different valu^ 
positions. This is another reference point that can be referred to 
later in the unit when values gre considered. 



3. Question 4 ; Review EM Force members' assignments 
pR<}-how they were to counter^pt the Fiendy (see 
/Guide). ' . 



Question 5 ; Ask students how^ the EM Force is 
aided by things we do, and how the Fiendy Force 
is aided by the things we do. Do this for each 
major probjem identified by students. 



TEACHER NOTE 



lou may want to list the problems presented Systems Man* on^SS^oard. 
Then by each problem listhcw^he EM Force teams and Fiendy Force' 
teams planned to either over cbm the probUm or make it worse. 
List EM Force approaches in one\>lum andFimdy approaches in 

\ < ..'.op ^ ^ 

16' 



TEACHING ACTIVITY I.I 



^ another. Have the olass examine .and compare the things in our ^ 
\ everyday life that the EM Force and the Fiendy Force build upon. 
Answers to thes^ questions can be viewed as hypotheses t& be 



tested OB studjsnts proceed with phe unit. 



SUMMARY 



1. Have students note these problems on a sh^et 
of ' paper and put the paper in their notebooks 
for, possible use later in the unit, 

2. Briefly sumn^rize the discussion, noting 
major points that might have arisen, for 
'exampi e: 

Population growth is considered a Problem 
by some— bojh for, the U.S. and oth^r 
countries of. the *wor|-d. A 

^ Population" distribution ( rura l-urban \ 
distribution) is considered a pr6blem\ 
' by some— both for the U.S. and, for othir 

countries of the world. ^ . ^ 

. ^ 'I 

* Americans' high standard of livjng and 
^ • environmentally stressful methQ(;ls of 

transportation and manufacturing compi icate- 
issues related to population growth and 
patterns of urban-rura I - d i str i but ion . 

In any society there are a number of things n 
which either complicate efforts to deal wlttw 
"p&pthUt|on Issues or which aid efforts to 
deaf wmr^Oftulat ion Issues. For example, 
in the Un 1 ted ST'a+ag, current interest in 
equal employment opportticijt^es for women, 
by enabling women to assume T^sponsjb i I i ties 
outside the home, Is likely tojfeio reduce 
the level of fertility of Amer ican wbf^en. 
It also will probably contribute to added 
urbanization. . ' ■ ' 
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The Adventures of Incredible Systems Man 
Systems Man Me^s the Superweird Population Fiendy 
Copyright Population Education Pfoject, Indiana University, 1973 



Visual 

1. Focus frame. 
1. Blanks 



V 



3. Picture of Earth with invisible 
space platform. * . 





Computer^ tapes with printouts 
"with titles "suCT^^a^ pollution, 
heat level, etc. . 

Systems Man is shown. 

Title: Sy*stems Man Meets the 
Population Fiendy. 



How dense can you get? 

Pond Water collecting bottle 
caps under a tree. 



\ 



Bottle cap hunting. Picture , 
of yellow-b^ea^ted herringbone. 



-A 



lOV 



Systems Man ducks behind tree 
unleashes psychic energy. 



hurdles through space. 




1. System^ 




12. Materializes as Systems Man. 

3. Computer printout shown with 
Systems Man studying it. 




14. PopulatiopS^endy balancing things. 
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3. High above the Earth, orbiting 
ii;i a secret invisible space 
station, 

k\ Keeping tabs on the Earth's 
vital functions 



5. Is Incredible Systems Man! 

6. This week's adventure: Systems 
Man Meets the -S^pgjrweird Population 

» Fiendy. . . 



7. Or 



.How dense can you get? 



8. Our story opens with mild-mannered 
ecologist. Pond Water, at work 
collectijpg bottle caps to take to 

. his local recycling center. 

9. As Pond Water is 'about to pick up 
tils fourteenth bottle cap — f ifid of 

^ the day — he notices the sohg of the 
yellow-breasted herringbone above 
his head. 

10. Quickly ducking behind the nearest * 
tree, mild-mannered ecologist Pond 
Water unleashes his psychic energy, 

A > 

<r 

11. Transporting himself tb the orbiting j 
invisible space platform, where he 
appears as Incredible . . « 

12. Systems Man! ** 

13. There in his space platform, Systems 
Man reads on his computer printout 
that his longtime foe. Population 
Fiendy, 

/' 

14. ha^ again retpmed to i 
challenge the capability of 

the Earth's life support system. 



n 



13. J>^tem8 Man bangs button in 
cotrtrol room. 



16. EM Forc6 assembles ' in space 
platform. 



.7. N.Fred^ertz, 




15, 



16, 



17, 



.8. Grain growing at agricultural 
experimental station. 

. Malcolm Nitz, talking at U.N. 



\ 



Loose Nut;^working'on an invention 



Fairy Tal 
i 



Fairy Tale talking to women. 



airy Tale en/ouragin^;pe.ople 
to move to dountry. 



Person rejecting high consumption 
vajjyes. \ ^ 

Fiendy preparing counterattack 
with lit'tle Fiendies. 



18, 



19, 



20, 



21, 



22, 



. "Something must be donef" yells 
^ Systems Man, as he bangs the button 
summoning his Ecolo^cal Mission Forces 

Almost instantaneoifisly, the EM Force 
assembles in the space platform's 
EM Planning Room to begin planning 
the downfall of the Superweird 
PtJpulation Fl^ndy. 

There is ^red Fertz, agricultural 
scientistJ>^nventor of'^miracle seeds, 
maker of IfeHilizer, and all-arouild 
' spreader 'of sihishine. His job:' tp 
atta^ck the Popul^ion Fiendy where it 
counts . . . 

in the bread basket bjK helping the 
world produce more and \etter, food'. 

Malcolm Nitz, political scientist, 
politician, and student of\ human 
behavior. His job1 tn^-h^ leaders 
of the govemments-^of the world to ,r 
find ways of organizing^^ople to 
resist the Sup^weird Populatloii^ Fiendy . 

Loose Nut, YHi Force technologist. 
His job: find ways of resisting the 
Superweird Eopulation *Fiendy through 
invention, for example, in .the areas 
of medicine, energy, and electronic?. 

^ O \ . " 
^This is Fairy Tale, creator 6t life " 
styles. Her job as EM task force 
member is to convince people that 
what is, ain't, and what ^n^tii 
should be. ^ / ^ * 

Her assignment in this missioh is ' 
to convince women to get ou^' of the^""* 
house and' into the job market so 



that they have fewer kids . 

23. get people to iiv^^n the country 
^ rather than the city. . 

24. and to live better with less. So 
that there's more to go arourtd. 

25. But the Superweird Population Fiendy 
is no fool. He's been, around a long 
time. As the EM Force plots his 
downfall, he prepares his little' ' 
Fiendies for a counterattack! 
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26. Fiendy casting spell. Dead 
fish in stream. 



27. Picture of ^ity excitement. » 

28. Farm scene. 

29. Loose Nut working on invention. 

30. Invention exploding. 

31. People- defending motherhoo'd. 



33. Systems Mian at chalkboatd. 



34. People walking toward rainbow. 

35. dvercrowdiug cartoon. 

36. Title: The Case of the Missing 
Data. 

37. * Gaboon of Fiendy holding census 

data. ^ 



^8.' The End. 

,39. Credit frames, 



I. 



3 



. / 



26, 



27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 
31. 



Little Fiendies make sure new types 
of see4 require lots of feVtilizer 
that pollute sti^eams and which , 
people in poor countries can\'t afford. 

Or t^iet- ci^y il-f-e^is^i^lot . moVe ^ 
adventurous, X . ^ , ] ^--^\ 

/ ^ ^ ^ 

. . .more adventurous than country 

living. 

Other Fiendies help make sure^at 
new inventions are hard to use7**" 
expensive to b^y . . . 

. \ . of risky. \^ \ 



32. Scene of mother in kitchen. • 32. 



Or that women don't /Want to giye up 
having lotjs of children in order to 
have good jobs and careers. ^ 

Or that many womeri have a long way ^ 
to go before they can start thin^^i^ng 
atout doing things other**than having 
children. 



33. 

34. 
■ 35. 
36. 

37. 



At best, incredible Systems Ma%and 
his EM Force have their challenge 
before them. 



\^ill they succeed? 



Or wil^l they fail? 



See our next adveSture — The Case of 
the Missing Data. . . 

Or We Lost Our Census. 



"'1 , ?s 




ity Pp^ul^tion Education Project /> 



. TEACBEH VERSim 



Teaching ^ Activity 1,1 



\ 



/ r 

SfSTB^ MAN VS. THE PGPIWION FIENIW 
Individual Reaction Sheet No. 1.1 



\ 



. t 



You have just watched a filmstrip about Systems Man, 
the EM Force, and this Population Fiencfy. It is your 
job to think about the problems presented in the film-' 
sttip and to help outwit the Population Fiendy and his 
gang -Qf little fiendip. 



UnSnS^^ y?I?^®\^J f ssioh isJfH^royide information on each of these 
questions.. (Tune Limit - 5 minutes)^ 

„ 4 



1. Why was Systems Man concerned about the actf\^ 
- . SupeiVeird Population Fiendy? 



.ties of the 



2.' 



Felt 'population was .ahallenging Earth's o 
ability to continue supporting human life. 

' . . . ^ .. . , 

What are the three major problems facing. the m Force in its' / 
mission against the Fienc^? " ^ • , ' ^ 

* Population Growth (and DistributioA) '- ' 
Teahndlogy and Pollution , " . ^ 

* Problems relat&d to values and Ufe[ styles, for example, 

a) roles for womep, that limit them to childbeari^ and housework, or 

b) aonsumptton of high levels of world rksburd^ 

In your opinion, which^of the three problems aljove is the 
most serious? Why? • ' 

4^ 
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leaanzng 

Individual Reaction Sheet No. 1.1 Activity 1.1 

Page 2 ■ . ^ Page 2 



Wi3t can each one of the EM.^rce members do to fight the ' 
devilish Fieady and his scurvy■^crew? 

* Loose Nut (ai Force Technologist) /' 

Invent neu things to help reduce populatim growth. (i.e. improved 
contraception) J to increase world iseaourcea in. area of energy^ 
mineraU^^ and food, and to find ways of avoiding pollution related 
to existing technology! 

* Fred Fertz (Bl Force Agricultural Scientist^ 

Develop new foods, increase yields of existing foods, find way.s to 
preserve foodstuffs and to distribute them to people. 

*. Fairy Tale Force Creator of Life Styles) * 

Influence the way people /think. If women have opportunities outside 
the home and if men don^t put pressure on women to bear children, 
family size may decline. If each person consumes less ,reaom\:es, 
existing resources may go further. 

* Malcol^i Nitz (LM Force Cdplonat) ' 

Help gove.mmentQ up programs to improve the life of their people • 
and, in so^doing, help 'reduce^ pressures from growing^ population. This 
may also lead to pi^ograms designed tp slow population growth or change 
population distribution. 

What things in the people live will help the Population 
Fiencfy fight the^ efforts of each. EM Force member named-below? 




Loose Nut (m Force Technologist) 

Inventions are expensive, risky, hard to\^e, and people are 
^luatant to try new things. 

Fred Fertz (EM Force Agricultural Scientist) 

Many new agriauUural techniques are expensive. They use mo^ energy 
than they,reium, require costly machinery or sophisticated/irrigation 
techniques which are expensive 'and often lead to pollution'/' 

Faiiy Tale (EM Fbrce treatq^f Life Styles) 

/ 

People don't always want^to abandon traditional ways of living. 
And even if they want to . . . can^ they? ' • ' 

Malcoljn Nitz (EM Force Diplomat) •■ f ^' . > • . ■ 

Governments disagree 'ove)^ phpulati^riJiesueS and what can^and should be 
done about papulation. Litne is known, about how to adjust to population 
changes or to change peoplpR behavior in regards to family size or 
preference for li-ving irime region or another. 



1 



^ ;4ndiana University Population Educatidn Project , " 

^ ' . ^ PofyuJation I nqu juries 

2 - Components o'f 'Growth 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 2.1 THE^WORLD IN A BOTTLE 



PURPOSE 



The purpose of this lesson is to .introduce the * 
student to the concept that changes in the s 
of the world population are the product of ^ 
individual births and deaths. With this infor- 
mat^ion students can begin to consider the factors 
which influence j|^reases or decreases in the rate 
of world ppulatiorVs^owth or decline. 



LEARNING GOALS 



Aft^ comijfleting.this activity, the student should 
be able tc 



^'^^'^^ '^^^'^ changes In size of the world 
popufiation are determined by the relative 
^numtt&r of births and deaths in a given period 
^ of Time. 

2!^ ^ fdeatjfy how changes in the balance of births 

'and deaths affect the size of the world population 

3. Explain how medical technology, through the 

of morlrality especially within the 
.^f>^t twenty years^, has l^:to an unprecedented 
increase in the rate^f world population growth. 

4. Define the terte "natum increase,/'- "naffl?"a I 
decrease/* and"stabl e-size^* population, 



TEACHING SCHEDULE 



Review^Relate 
Thought Experiment ^ 
AppI ication Exercise 
Presentation 
Exercise and Assignment 
Optional Activity 




5 minutes 
5 njinutes 
minutes 
minutes 
\ $ minutes 



i 



TEACHING AIDS 




TEACHING ACT 



A/V - 

Transparency 

1 . '^orld in a Bottle'^ 

2. Definitions of Terms 

3. World Growth 



A/V Equipment ' • 
Overhead projector 



- LEARNING AIDS 



Activity Booklet A '.and Confirmation Sheet 2.1.1 
(Application Exercise and Reading) 



* TEACHING PROCEDURE 



REVIEW-RELATE 
'5 minutes 
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JNTRODUCTION: MAJOR POINTS 

Ask students to recall ^ome of the problems 
related to population change and some of th§ 
. things in our dally .life that could make the 
problems more difficult or which could^hdlp* 
sol ve them. 

Point out that today's lesson looks at worJd 
' population growth. This i$, a topic about 
^whi^h most students already* have some knowledge. 

However, we are going to look at world growth 

differently than they might expect— iji terms 

of a balance of births and deaths.. 

Distribute Activity Booklet A and review 

objectives printed on the cover. , Point out 

that these can be used as a self-test by students, 



After the lesson today, students shouT^4>€. 
3ble*to explain how the balance of births 
and deaths throughout t^ world affects 
'world population size. 



B. 



St-uder?ts should be 
terms, "natural ir 
decrepse^" and "st 



e to def ine the 
nc/ease," "natura I 

le-size" population. 



0, 



Student's shouldy6e able to describe how. the 
balance betwearf bi rths and deaths has changed 
throughout hustory and ^how this has affected 
population size over: history. 

Finally, students should be able to identify 
some things (.e.A advan<ces In farming, medicine, 
better nutrition, \better forms of transportation, 
etc.) that have I n n ue no d <> 'I iT S ^Umber and , 
balance^j>f^riTltis and deaths at various points 




THOUGHT EXPERIMENT 



Transparency I 
INx) Overlay) 



(Overlay A 
projected) 

(Overlay B 
projected) 

(Overlay 8 
A'&B) 

Transparency 2 



Transparency I 
(No Overlay) 



(Overlay 
projected) 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 2. I 



V(ORLD POPULATION IN A BOTTLE 

Imagine that this bottle is the Earth. The 
fluid in it stands for the size of the Earth's 
human population. 

A. By opening and closing the valves aty^fher 
end, I 'can control the size of ti^e popul attonl 

B. I Uo this by control I i,ng p>(^ balance of 
*Hrths" and "deaths." 

"example, I can open the bottom 
valve — creating deaths. 

D. Or I can open the top valve — creatine 
births. 

E. Or I can opy^n both valve's, so we hav^2^ 

births and/ deaths. , * 
/ ' . ' ? 

F. When births out-nOmber deaths, the sii^.^ / 
of the/population grows. This growth ^ / 
called NATURAL INCREASE. /' . ' 

G. When deaths out-number births, the s i'f^'^ "^T^ ^\ 
of the population decreases. This is ' 

' cal led NATURj^L DECREASE. v 

H. ^' When births deaths aqe e'qual the size 

of the population stays ftie same. The 
population .size is said to be STABLE. 
This is sometiines referred- to a condition 
, of zero popularfion growth. 

2. Manipulating the Botthe. 

Wt A. Let's look at this bottle again. What 
happens if both val^^ are closed? 

* - The si^ze stays the same. 

Population is \n a stable-state. 

• ^ ' • i 

B. What happens if I open 'the bottom valve a 
; I itt le~mbre-^or all the way? 
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r * 



^ The population will deal ine* through 

natural decrease ^ince deaths out-rVumber 

* The speed* (is.$. rate) of decline wi M 
depend on how ^^re&t ' is the margin of 



31. deaths over births, 
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TEACHINQACTIVirr TjA^ 



(Overlay B 
projected) 



'( Overlays 



AL APPLICATION EXERCISE 
-'5 minutes 



* 



What,>r+Ke' bottom valve is closed and the 
f^o^^^ls op^ed~a 1 1 ttle--rpore~or ail -the way?' 

ina^opulat ion wiil grow through 
H P I increase since births ou- 
nunjtfer deaths. 

Tloe rate pf increase-^jy i I I depend upon 
hcJw many more births there are compared 
to deaths. The greater the margin of 
births over deaths, the fasrer the growth, 

D. What happens if both valves are open? 

Can't tel L " , 

« 

* Need -to kn^)w if valves are open the 
same amount, or if they ^re open 

d i f f erjght^amoun t s . 

* Depeni&ing on "openings," population 
can grow, shrink, or stay the same. 

. * ' • 

STUDENT APPLICATION EXERCISE * 



TEACHER NOTE . • : 

The fotloiHng exercise is designed to assess whether or not students 
have mastered (1) the concept of how the world population changed in 
szze cmd (2) the baste terminology used so far. The pumose'of the 
exercise ts diagnostic. It is recormended that it not be graded, 
although you may if you wish. After completing th^ exercise, it ' 
ts suggested that students read Cdnfimation Sheet 2.1,1 and be 
allotted to check tl^eir own answers. "' ' , 
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Activity Booklet' A 1. Let's see 



Cbnf i rmatio/i Sheet 



f you understand this. Turn to 
page 2 of y<^ur Activity Booklet. You' I I find 
several questions about a make-bel iefe planet 
called "Cufer." YouMi have five mlrfutes tof 
answer the questions. 

• ■ • ft • 
(After five minutes.) Here Is a Con f feojaj/on 
Sheet with sample answers. Compare yourvfnswers ' 
with the Confirmation Sheet. Then ask ar§ U 
questions you might have. 4^ 

* Natural Jncrease = excess of births over deaths. 
*• Natu'ral decrease = excess of deaths over births. 
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TEEING ACTIVITY^2-I 



* , Stable-size population or ZPG 
^ births and deatfr^' are -ec^ua-^^ 



PRESENTATION 
5 minutes 



Transparency 3 



TEACHER NOTE 



WORLD' TRENDS 
frttfod/ctiort 



A, WeWe seen that the W(^rld.populatIbn changes 
size through nSti>ral '^ficrease or natural 
decrease, 

B. '^This graph shows how the size of the world 

population has changed over time, 

X. Whaycan^you say about this graph? 



It may be neoessaxy to point out that tihe vertical (hs^bottom) 
axis, relates to the size of the world ^population (in bZl$igns) 
ahd that the hoAzontal (left^right) axis relates to 'part^i 
dates vn history. 




9 

r 





* i For most of human history population 
' / growth was' slow. ^ \ 

* In "moderrf^t imes" growth has speeded 
up considerably, 

* For most of history birth§ out-numbered 
deaths, but balance (or maygi.n)^ must 
t)ave changed with modern times.. j 

D. As you can see, the size of the hu;nan 
population has increased — and still is — 
increasing greatf-y. 

E. Experts predict that, unless the balance 
of births and deaths changes greatly, our 
present world population of almost four 
bilfion will double with the next 30-40 
years. 

F. As weM I see, this' has caused concern 
throughout +he world, 

G. This concern has led a number of countries 
to begin educating their people abo^t tfie 
fact that the world population is -growing 
so' rapidly. 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 2.1 




2. A case study: Today we will ^ook at a TV, 
script prepared by a group of educators and 
TV speciaTists In a country called Malaysia. 
This is a relatively wealthy country in Asia, 
not too 'far from Vietnam. 

_ A. A brl-ef description and map of Malaysia 
Is Included In the Activity Booklet 
after the questions listed for this 
exercise (No. 3) . , 



■ 3 

rRCTSE 4 ASSIGNMENT 

Us minutes 
— • 



^* EXERCISE 3 REVIEWED 

s 

I. Havb students read the directions for exercise 
three and review these, questions: 

A. ^What has happened to the number arid 

balance^Pf births and deaths over time? 



B. Why Is the>>umdn population growing 
so rapidly th\§G days? 



Wbat problems do Tfre waJayslans see 
involved with rapid growth? 

Have students write thqir ansi^rs' to tha 
questions for exercise ^ (eltht. 
separate sheet of paper or In the booR^) . 

Have students .hanxl in the Reaction Sheet at 
'•^he end of the period or, if time Is short,' 
at the beginning of the period tomorrow. 



\ 



TEACHER NOTE ■ ' 

You my want to ditto a veaotion sheet and have students write , 
on the ditto ^hev than in the book. \ a 



OPTIONAL ACT IV 



If your school has TV proatmotion facilities fin 
wcy^ want your students to generate their own eoifep^. - 
This could be a class project or a group projept for 
the unit. ^ It is possible to run the activity as a \ \ 
contest with the best one or two scripts being, produced. 
Students should be referred -to the Factbqok for 
additional factuaV information useful in Writing thei^v 
scripts. . When completed^ scripts should be exqfiined ' 
for understanding "of these points^ ~ 7 
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TEACHING ACTLVITY 2. I 



For most of history the number of births 
and deaths were about even. This served 
to inhibit population growth. 

Although balanoedj the number of births . 
and deaths were fairly high throughout , 
history. 

Modem medicine upset the balance that 
existed. It lowered the nimber of 
deaths so quickly that a large gap 
was created between births and deaths. 

'Births have not yet decreased from 
..traditional' levels. * 

Consequently ^' the rate of natuf'al 
increase was gone up^ causing an 
iricreoBe in the rate of population 

. growth. 



J>0 



Student Activity B 




TEACHER VEIiSJt 



5' 




Lesf on 2.^ 
Student Sheef 2,1, 1^ 




Teacher Version 



InitructioriAl Objectiv 
Aftet this lest on you; should be able to do these thi^g.sf 



Explain ho^irths and deaths affe^rthe size of the 
world populaiiori - 



2. 



Give a definition for the following terms and us? them fn 
solving problems relating to world ^opulati^ngrowth. 

a . Nat u r al . inc r e k s e . 

b. Natural decrease . ' , * 

c. Stable-size population. 

3. J>escribe how the balance of births and deaths has changed 
throughout history and how this has affected population 
size over history. 

4. Identify and escplain how things such as ^d^ances.inv farming 
inethods, medicine, nutrition, t^ranspor'tsJlion and business 
managane.nt techniques haye influenced the balance of births 
and deaths at various points iiji human history. ^ 



\ 



p. 1973, Indiana University Population Education Project 
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Page 2 Leason 2. 1 



^ Student Booklet 2. L 1 

Teacher Version 



Cufer is ^ make-believe planet much smaller' than the earth. 
There were 300 million people living on Cufer in 194p. 

All changes in the size of Cufer population are due to ' 
births and deaths. . » * ^ 

Look at the informaltion in the table and then answer Ithe 
questions on the next page. The questions test your und^r- ^ 
standing ^of these terms: Natural increase, natural d^crjbase 
and stable -size populatioja^ ~ . * 



Information about Cufer 

Time Number of Births Number of Deaths Difference between 

Period (millions) (millions) Births arid Deaths 

1940 to 1950 30 *V 40 ■ ^10 ^ 



1950 to i960 ^30 * 30 . . 0 



1960 to 1970 * 50 * " * 30 ^ 20 ^ 

. ^ 2* ^ 

- > - 7 ' - ^ " ' -—J LULiJ 

. * * * 

1. Which time period shows an example of natural increase? 

1940 to 1950 19S0 to I960 ^1960 to 1970 - Can't Tell 

2. How many people lived on Cufer at the beginning of 1960? (Write answer. ) 

1940 'population ^ ZOO million 
• Change 1940 - 1960 =^ -10 million^ * = 290 million 

3. When did Cufer have a stable- sig^e population? , * 

— ' . 

' _1940 to 1950 j^l950 to I960 ^W60 to 1970 _^Can't Tell 

4. Which choice below best describes how Cufer's population changed 

betwe'en4940 and 1970? 

• , }^ . Growth of 10 million due to natural increase. ^ 
Growth of 20 million due to natural increas^. 
Shrinking of 10 million due to natural decrease. 
Stable- siae population between 1940 and 1970. 

* 

5. Experts predict Cufer will grow by 20 million people between 1970 and 1980. 

If there axe 29 million births between 1970 and 1980 how many deaths will 
there be? Natural increase =^irths - Deaths 

20 million = 29 million - 5 million 



9 million 



births deaths 




Lesson 2. 1 

Student Booklet 2. 1,2 
Reaction Sheet 



- DIRECTIONS: Read the TV script wrjltten for Malaysia. Then ask 
yourself each question listed below. Write a btuef answer to each 
question based'^bn your reading of the TV script. Questions and 
answers will be reviewed in class' tomorrow. Your answers will 
be reviewed by the teacher and may be graded. . * ^ 

Q^^estion L What has happened to the number and balance of births 

and deaths through history? ^. ■ . 

. e^aut equal vn mmber so population growth was slow. Thrie events Tp set this baLoe 
Py reducing the UUUhood of death. These wer^ the ogHcultural vevolutim in 
premodem ttmee, the tnduatHal revoluation in the 18t}i-19th centuHes, and the 
Titlfr, T'^'l'^^'''^ ^" t¥ ^9e. This last retToluation has partiaularU 

altered the balance of births and ^ths in the non-indusfrialized hZld of Asia 
Afrvaa, and Lattn Amriaa. It has pemritted a^reat reduction in Zath rales i^' 
occur smce mo. TUs has caused a Urge gap%etween birth and death rates cmd ' 
has produced a period of exceedingly rapid growth. oea-on razes ana ^ 

Question^. Why is the hugnan population growing so rapidly at the present /' 

ir.^.^^'^^li, ^"f"^ "llf,oine. better food, sanitation and purer water have helped 
lower death rates wtthtn the^last several decades in non-industrial World. 
fltrt^ates, ftoujyeri W not dropped as rapidly. This has caused a gap between 
Hrths and deaths an'd has lead to rapid growth. 



Question 3. What problems do the Malaysians see resulting from rapid 
population growth? 

1. World problem 

pollution J • 

Qrowding ' , ' . 

* hunger ^ • ' • ^ 

• \' 

2. Malaysian' problems • 

^ need to provide social services to growing population 
need to spend money for providing people mth minimum dmounts of 
food^and shelter tnstead of being able to devoteHt to the 
economic- development of the country. " 

^ pressures on quality of life resulting from growing numbehs ' 
and urbamzatton . ^ . 



NOTE: 



These are 'Sample answers. Actual answers' may vary redely, but should 
be based upon thtngs discussed in the reading.' 
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Indiana University Popul§ti*on Education Project 



Population Inquiries 

2 - Components of Growth 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 2.2 . COMPONENTS OF GROWTH FOR A NAT jCj^^ 




PURPOSE 



The purpose of this lesson is to: 

1. Enable the student to understand imfnigratidn 
as an important determinant of the size of a, 
geographic region. 

2. Enable the student to understand the way in 
which a nation (or other fixed geographical 
unit) can influence the size of its population. 



LEARNING GOAiS 



After completJj^k-this activity^ the student should 
b,e able Jo: ^ o ' ^ 

1. Describe bow the size of the population of a 
nation changes and contrast this with how the 
population of the Earth changes size. 

2. Define and use the following terms when, 
explaining population size changes for a 
nation, state, city or town: 



. a. immlgrat ion 

b. emigration 

c. net migration 

d. natural increase or decrease 



3. Identify ways to Influence the slz§ of the \ ; 
population of a nation, state, city or toWn . [ > 

"4. Describe, In general terms, the pattern of 
population growtti for the United States. 
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TEACHING SCHEDULE 



LEARNING AIDS 



FETCHING ACTIVITY 



Review-Relate 
Exercise I 
Exercise 2 
Role-p lay 
Di scuss ion & Qu iz 
Ass ignment 



2.2 



5; mi/^tes f 
S^.mirvutes 
20 minutes 
5-10 minutes 
2 minul^j^ 



Student Activity Booklet B and Role Play Materials, 
Reding Assignment I and Reaction Sheet (A Brief 
History of the 'Growth of the U.S. Populdt-ton) . > 
Quiz 



Teacher Note , ^ v - 

This lesson requires the generation of a deck of "^Alternative Action" 
cards for each student. Decks can be constructed usmg materials 
contained in the Appendix to the Activity Book as pSt of class 
activity or they may be assembled in advance. Teachers wishing 
to preserve the Activity Books may want to duplicate the decks 
using a ditto machine. * ' 
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TEACHING PROCEDURE 
t 



REVIEW-RELATE 
5 minutes 



^REVIEW PREVIOUS LESSON 



What do we mean by the phrase, "naturab 
increase?" ]^ 



^ That portion of^ population growth thf|t 
is attributable to the excie^s of births 
over deaths. 



Transparency 
or Cha I kboard 



For most\of history natural increase wa& 
small because births and deaths w^re alm'6§+ 
in balance. What's caused naturals ingneasB 
to grow as it has in our time? i ^ ^' 



^ Medical science, better 'nut^1tfi?'o and 
Improved s^'^i'^a+^^pn Jbgye rapj d I y*", lowered 
death rates in goon 
last 20 ye^rs m\ le 
at trad it icjna I ( hig 



ountr^ies ;ln the 
rtility h^s continued 
I eve I s. ' 



3. ^ From the bottle denib, 
equation to show" how 
pop'Ul^^lon depended Oi 
and d€g:lhs. What is 




we ,der^ v^Pan 
^t^^h^ world . . 
"^nce (jf bi rths 
ion? / \ \ f- 



Population Change = slrths - 6Whs!^. ^ VF| 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 2.2- 



EXERCISE I 
5 minutei 



INTRODUCE TOPIC: NATION'^ GROWTH 

Overview: Point' out .that in this* lesson 
students will learn thai"^ the'^way-a- nat i on 
changes size Is more'^comp'l icated than the 
way' the Earth charges size. This is {because 
it involves more than births and deaths. 



TEACHER 'NOTE 




Distribute Student Activity Booklet B if yqu have not done this 
previously , You may want ^ to summarize infimnation in Exercise 1 
on the chalkboard or on a transparency. 




2. Exercise I: Have students turn to Exercise I. 
Have them complete the exercise. This should 
take three >fo five minutes at the most-. After 
five minutes, call for student responses to the 
question. 



A. ' Ask for answer; "From where di^the ^xtra' 
3 million people come?" 

* It is the-[dif feree€e between the . 
number of people whc^mmigrated to 
the Un I ted. States and*those who left 
the U.S. to live in another country 
-Cit izens. 

Clarify growth components for ^arth and 
nat i^j^for^students . Write the following 
information on the chalkboard and have 
students compare the two relationships. 

'\ * Population growth for the earth 
equals births minus deaths. 

2. Population growth for a country 
equals B'irths minus deaths 
and 

immigrants* minus emigrants 




teacheh note 



It may. be necessary to define meaning of terms^ immigrants and 
emigrants^ for students. ^ 



C. Discuss term: net mTgration. ^Roint out 
•to students that the. di f ference between 
the number of immigrants and tiie number 
of emigrants Is referred to as the nat 



r 
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ROLE*- PLAY 
15 minutes 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 2.2 



migration . 

NET MIGRATION = INWIGRATION - EMIGRATION 

JJF-on fhe U.S. net migration produced an 
increase in population size of about 3 
millic^ people over the period between 
1960-r^' and accounted for about \6% 
of U.S. population growth. 



EXERCISE 



2. 



Have students f\irn to Exercise 2 in their ' 
Activity Booklet^. This exercise gives 
practice "in consfd^ring and distinguishing 
growth components of a nation and of the 
>Earth. -jit rpay be performed orally as'^a 
group ^tivjty or individually with discussion 
following completion of the exercise. 

Have students answer questions and discuss^ 
misconceptions. ' 

Summary: Summarize that a fjation^s pop\/\ai\on 
growth is the product ^f bii^s^ deaths^, and 
net migration. Things which ini4ue£<;/ these 
events influence population size. 



"PLAY AND DISCU 




Divide students 
students turn t; 
is designed t 
how a people^ 
can influef>ce 




i/Hto groups of two. Have ( 
Exercise 3. This exercisei 
aid students in thinking aboijj;^^ 
intentional ly or' unintential ly, 
the size of its population. 



m^t^r I a 
,^deck of 



Have students read the directions for 'the 
exerpi se. Then have students use the 

s in the Appendix to assemble a 
"Action Alternative" cards. These 
cards describe population related events 
and ,are^rov ided in order to stimulate 
'student thinking about how population size 
can be increased or decreased. 

3% After student Action Alternative decks are 
ass'embled, eacff team should examine and 
discuss items on cards as part of their 
po I i cy deve I opment/act i v i ty • 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 2.2 



At the end of 15 minutes studenfs should 
I ist those things they think Austral ia 
should^do to increase its population size. 
For each item listed, an explanation should 
be provided identifying how the thing 
recommended is likely to effect population 
(i.e. will it increase births or deaths or 
net migration?). For example, a stqdent 
might provide the following suggestion:^ 

Austral ia should lower the age of marriage 
in order to give people more years in which 
to bead children. 



DISCUSSION . 
minutee 



CLASS DISCUSSION 

Initiate group discussion. The, purpose of 
this discussion is to' (I) allow students to 
share their ideas witt> one another, (2) 
i dent If y inappropr iate suggest ions, and 
(3) classify suggestions according td' 
whether they attempt to influence births^ 
deaths, or net migration.. 

Using the chalkbdar^d, list the things students 
would recommend Australia do to increase its 
population. As st^idents offer their suggestions 
seek to have them explain how their suggestions 
would help Australia reach its population goal 
(e*g. pay costs of travel to make immigration 
easier and less expensive). 

As each suggestion is listed have students 
identify if it is likely to effect births, 
deaths or net migration. Code each item 
with an appropriate syjnbol (e.g. -Births = B, 
deaths = D, etc. ) . 



\ 



After a^^umber of things are listed have the 
class consider whether any suggestion seems (1) 
inappr^opr iate, or (2) unethical. 



TEACHER HafE 



It ia possible that students Dill Begin debating ^the ^effectiveness of 
.different actions, .Such debates cannot be solved i>ithout research into 

the subject. If such a debate arises you may wish to offer the students 

an opportunity to do extra-^credit research. It is also possible tliat 
, students Dill not challenge any suggestions. If this occurs you may 

want to attempt to stimulate discussion. For example^ you may want 
^to point out that iri modem times attempts to raise futility through 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 2.2 



inoentive programs or family allowance ad^mea -nave not Been veru • 
Ztl'^t f"°^ ^« P^oe. laah item listed on flS^ 

w^l^r"fr Zt7tT''''Kl''f- ^r^dividml research to VZnine 
wnether or not tt an effective way to stimulate population increase. 



* 



ASSIGNNENT 
^5 minutes '^' 



HOMEWORK, ASSIGNMENT: READING I ' 

.Djstribute reading to students on how the 
UnitexJ States population has grown through 
its his^-pry. Ask students to complete 
React iorl Sheet attached to the Reading, 
This, should be "collected at the next class 
meeti ng. 




ato University Population Education Proj«ct Lttaoft 2.1 



Exercise 1 

Student Bcx5klet A 



•jjjt STUDENT CONFIRMATION ^ 




EXERCISE 1 : The questions for tlti| exercise require you to know these things: 
^ ~ ** World Population Change = Births minus Deaths 

** Natural Increase is viien a populatidA grows because there are 

more. births than deaths. I 

■ ?• 

** Natural Decrease is when a population shrinks because there 
are moje deaths than births. 

Stable: size population occurs births and deaths are equal 
and wnen no change in population size occurs. 

ANSWERS: • * 

Question 1. Between 1960 and 1970 births out-nvnbered deaths. 
ftiring__^iis^period the population grew becaus^ of natural increase. 

Question 2. At the beginning of 1960 there^re 290 million people^ • 
qi-'Cufer. There were -300 million peojiie on Cufer is). 1940. 
Between 1940 and 1950 the population shrank by 10 million so ^' 
that 290 million people were alive by 1950. Between 1950 and 
. 1960 births equalled deaths so that the sii:e of .the population 
stayed the same as it was in 1950. 

(^estion 3. Between 1950 and 1960 births equalled the riraber of 
deaths on Cufer so its population did not change size. A 
stable-sjze populati<m therefore existed between 1950 and<1960. 
— 7^ / . ^ ' 

Question 4. Between, 1940 and 1970 the population of Cufer .increased 
byuO million people. This increase was due to natural} increase 
siiice there were 110 million births (30 30 50) duro^'^is 
period- and caily 100 million deaths (40 30 30) . ^ 

Question 5. There must be 9 million deaths if there are 29 million 
births. Growth is the result of more births than deaths. -If a 
population has 29 mil^.on births and grows by 20 million people, 
.jl^V 9 million people must-Jiave died for everything to balance. 
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Indiana University Population Education Project " Le-Biopu 2.2^' 

4 Exercise 2 



•jjj: STUDENT CONFIRMATION ^ 

Country and World Size 

Exercise 2 : The questions in this exercise require you 'to know these things: 
World Growth = Births minus Deaths 



( Births minus Deaths ^ / 
< and > 

I •Immigrants minus Emigrants V 
L (net migrat ion) / 



Growth for a T Births minus Deaths, 

country, city, 
town, etc. 



Question 1. ,aiange in the size'of the population for a country depends upon 
the number of births, deaths^: and, inmigrants and emigrants for 
the country. - 

Question 2. Population Growth = Natural Increase + Net Migration. 

Between 1870 and 1920 the U.S. grew by about 6S million. 
About 46,milliOTt of this was produced by nat:uEal ir?^e?&e. 
The remaining growth of 20 million (66 million - 46 rajLllion) ^ 
was -due to net migra,1;ion. - T ^ 

Question '3. World population growth depends only on birtlfe ^d^^Es/ ^ 
To finjj^ihe ^'ize of the 1972 population for the Ea^^^^.you 
need the number of Sirths and deaths that occurred, ^^eeji i 
1972 and 1973. • ' . "^5^ 

- , • ' ' / 
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Lesson 2.2 
Exercise 3 

Role Play 



i(i STUDENT CONFIRMATION ^ 



Australia's Population Policy 

An.t.!?^on in the world are trying to slow their population growth 

H^SS ^^"^^^ ^^i^?- the facp of i groSSg worldwide 

no?W S'"/^^^'^ professional workers. 'the Australians h^ve developed a • 
policy of active recruitment to attract skilled people to settle in Seir 

to^e\'j;;it'^ctoK^^ '''^ 

a. its evaluation of ^Australia's national neecis and objectives; 

b. the availability of suitable immigrants; 

c. the country's capacity to integrate immigrants effectively. 

Ko.i. i^fo^tion with which- the Department works comes in part from feed- 
H^LT/^' organizations helping to bring new immigrants to^he tomt^ 
Listed below are/ some of the organizations and policies acting to encour^e 



immigration. 



1. 



Australia has 'migrant office's' in 25 countries. These offices 
make contacts with potential immigrants in the peoples' own 
countries. The offices provide information on inmigration to 
la and aid the people Who choose to immigrate with thdir 
e and move. 



Austra 



planning and move 

it 



The CoiUittee on Overseas Professional Qualifications is part 



immigration Department. Its duties include 



a. working with the 'migrant offices' to match immigrants ' 
qualifications to Australian needs; 

ia!f®t^ witfthe boards^ of some professional organizations. 
T"| CoJfimittee' writes descriptive booklets which give background 
infoimation on Australian professions and explains exactly what 
qualifications are necessary for the professions; 

c. it works with some Australian businesses to hire skilled 
',people in other countries to come to Australia and take jobs. 

The Aijstralian government helps to pay the travel costs for some 
inmigTants. This brings immigrants with many different backgrounds 
to the country. 
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Lesson 2.2 
Exercise 3 
P^ge 2 

The goveminent provides tenporary housing for new arrivals, in centers 
hostels, or fumisKecT apartments. All housing is on a short jtenn basi 
until the iimigrants can arrange mpre pennanent homes for themselves. 

The government sponsors a variet)^ of services for dimigrants after 
they arrive in Australia. The government aid inclbdes^ \ 

a. help in finding permanent homes; , \ 

b. social workers to help ijimigranfs adjust to life in Austral\a; 

c. free English language coursjes for people who don't know English 
—day and night classes; correspondence school; radio and . 
television classes; and intensive 8-week courses (the latter 
are offered only in major capitol cities and province centers) ; 

d. government -supported projects for teaching English to children 
who don't know how to speak it. * 

There are special employment standards for immigrants who have 
training in skilled labor. These standards detemine the length 
of time a person must work as an apprentice before he is eligible 
to become a registered tradesman or skilled laborer in his-^field. 

a. The full formal -apprenticeship training period is four years 
in Australia. 

b. Immigrant tradesmen who have finished three .years' formal 
training in their home country need work only one year in 
Australia as an -ararentice before they 4re eligible for 
registration as tradesmen. 

* • 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 3.1 

V 
\» 


U.S AND WORLD URBANIZATION 


* • • - 




PU(3f\)SE 






The purpose of this lesson is 


to: 











L Introduce students to current ;frends in U.S. 
and world population distribution, 

2. En^le s+udents 'to understand the advantages 
and disadvantages of continued urbanization. 










3. Enable students to suggest how towns, cities, 
regions anrd states might influence the size 
and distribution of their population. 


• 


LEARNING GOALS 




♦ 

After completing this activity, the student should 

be able to: ^ ' " 










. 1. Define the terms: population distribution 
_ urbanization 






\ 

\ * 




2, '1 dent iff and describe overall patterns of 

pop.ulation distribution In the U.S, and the ' 
world. 










3, Identify some consequences pf th^ present 
distribution of pfeople in the United States. 




f 


- \ 




4, Identify personal factors 
person's decision to live 
. than another. 


that inf 1 uence a 
In one place. rather 




TEACHING SCHEDULE 




Review-Relate 
Thought Experiment 
Presentation 
Exercises ( 1-3) 
Assignment • 


5-10 minutes 
• 5 minutes 
1 0 minutes 
20 minutes 


• 

ERIC 


TEACHING AIDS 




.A/V ' 

Transparency 

4, Boat analogy 

5. U.S, 4 world urbanization 

. " '•349 


''^•'^.^f^lYJE^u i pment 

Over he^itr'^pr©.j^tpr 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 3. I 



LEARN ING^IDS 



Student Activity Booklet C 

Reading 2: Population Commission Report 

Finxlings on Population Distribution 



I 

REVIEW-RELATE JL# 
minutes |^ 



\ 



* REINFORCING IDEA OF POPULATION MOVEMENT 

1. Review components of 'national growthi- 
births^ deaths, and net migration. ^ 

2. Discuss student responses to questions 
related to homework reading assignment: 
A Brief History of the Growth o;^ the 
U.S. Population. 

^ , 

^ Movement of people to U»S. from other 
countries hits Contributed to historical 
gf=owth of the U.S. 

* At the^B^resent time, 16^ of our growth ♦ 
each 10 years is from net migration. 

* The rate of popul ation*growth, in the 
U.S. is slowing down, although more 

1 people are being, added every year than 
ever before. Thi^can be shown by an 
examp I e : 2 m i I I i orKpeop I 6 m i 1 1 i on peop I e 
62 per cent \^ / gl per cent 



3.^ 



THOUGHT EXPERIMENt 
5 minutes 



Transparency 4 
(No overlay) 



40,000 people 



60,000 people 



Summarize: .All popul ations- changbs^very day. 
People are born, die, and nrtove from t>^^ to 
there. Yesterday 's lesson/ showed how rfbvement 
of people from one country to another infRjeqced 
population size. Today sjTudents will look at 
whsit happens when people /move about within a 
country^-part icularty what happens when most 
want to go to the same .pel ace. 




DON'T ROCK THE BOAT 



Ask students to pretend thar the United States 
— or any other country-?- is a boat. 

A. When loading a boat with cargo (freight) it • 
is important to locate the caVgo so that its 
weight Is distribufted properly for the boat. 

B, If the cargo is not stored properly, problems 
cah .arise. 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 3.> 



; 3 



Transparency 4 
(Oixerlay A 
projected) 



2. QUESTfQN: Ask sfu.dents what might happen if a 
storm caused the boat's cargo to shift position 
and all move to one ^ot while the boat was at 
sea. 



The boat might sink because "the unequal 
distribution of cargo might cause the 
boat to t i p: 



PRESENTATION 
20 minutes 



Transparency 5 



ERIC 



* U.,S. & WORLD URBANIZATION 

1. Ask students what the term ''urbanization" 
means to them, 

* The proc^'by which people give up 
rural l^ivThg and move to the city or 
to si^burbs. 

2. Ask Vtudents' tt> describe world trends in 
regard to per cent of people livi/ig in cities 
over 20,000. 

^ ^ ^ \roportion of world *s people I iving 
in cities has increased from 1800 
^to the present. 

* The rate of urbanization rose in I900~ 
/ and dga\r\ in 1950. 




Ask students to compare world tren 
those of/ other count rKg5"nc5n~^Tie^raph 

Stucler>t" responses shoiKd indicate 
understanding that all ci^Jntries, 
even Indi'a, have been affeHed by 
forces leading to wo r Id-wide mqyement 
of (people to city areas/ 

\ \ • 

4; Ask students if they, would be willing to saV\ 
^ that tfje world and most of its countries were 
(or wer|e becoming) urbanized? 

' li ^ . 
* Be^iause a larger share of the world's 

^people are moving to city areas, the r 
wofld Is becoming more urbanized. 

5. QUESTI^: Is the movement of people to urban 
areas fVocking the boat?" What are the conse- 
quence^ of having many people I Ivjng together? 
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TEACHER NOTE 



Students may give a variety of answers. 'Answers that claim that 
urbamzdtion is (or is not) harmful involve factual and value 
components. You may want to point this out. Student assertions 
of facts should be treated as hypotheses and can serve as the basis 
for %nd%v%dual or group research assignments. 



Positive consequences; 



- Communication and transportat i>3n are easier. 

- Serv'ices are often easier to obtain and les^ 
expensive (on a per person basis). 

Negative consequences: 

- Congestion and [pollution may result. 

- Government may Se more difficult. 

- Conflict and controversies may be more 
numerous since peop^J^e interact more 
frequently.. 



9r * 



EXERCISE I 
10 minutes 



* 



2. 



pTUDENT RATING EXERCISE I 

iistribute Student Activity Booklet C. Hdve* 
stt-udents individually or in groups of two 
complete the first exercise. Students are to 
indicate advantages and disadvantages of Mving ' 
in large cities, medium sized cities or suburbs, 
and rural areas. 

Disc<jss stucjent ratings and advantages antJ'^dts- 
advantages 'students see involved in living in 
different areas. ^ * , 



* 



EXERCISE 2 
5 minutes 



* 



^ STUDENT RATING EXERCISE- 2 

/ 

\. Have students turn to Exercise 2. This deals 
with student short term and intermediate term 
housing preferences. 

2. Tabu I ate .student responses on chalkboard. , 

3» Discuss student responses in terms of: ^* 

(a) geographic location 

(b) number of migrations contemplated 

(c) similarities or differences in student choices. 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 3. 




l/ERCISE 3 
minutes 



* 




STUDEW EXERCISE 3 

\. 

Have students tirr<to Exercise 3. Ask th 
compare living preferences of people in th 
survey to see if people terTd^^, I ive wher 
ttf^ say they want to live, 

Discuss student responses. ' 

A. Question I: Where do people live? 



* Most people (61^) live in smafKor^ 
medium-sized cities or rural areas. 
About 1/4 live in largp^cities or ! 
suburbs. ^ 

1 

B. Question 2: Do people live where they say/ 
^ they want to I ive? * I 



* No! 34^ want country setting. 30^ waiit 
small town or ci^y. Only 43| live in \ 
either. 



TEACHER NOTE 

You may want to pfHrh^sQut that a Wisconsin survey showed many people 
who wanted to live in tft&K^mtry also wanted to live within easy 
Qormuting distance of a lar^'e^mtropolitan center vue. large city^ 
etc.). This fact can be exploited in terms of wcmtin^^o enjoy J^he 
advantages of the city i^thout w^t^ng to incur disadvantages. 
^It also assumes rea(^ transportaticfrrw^ does npt^(^'e iktp account 
^energy shortages j limits on ga^oline^ eh^. . - ' ^ \ ' \ 




1 minute 



ASS tpNMENT 
2 minutes 



* 



STUDENT!', EXERCISE 4 ' . * 

If time permits, you may want to have students 
complete Exerciser 4 in class. Otherwise, it 
should be. treated as a homework assignment 
useful for the students' personal benefit. 
This means that the exercise should not be 
^coll^cted or discussed unless students e>{press 
aprs^^rence for having it discusse^. 

^ assignment' 



INTRODUCTION: The purpose of this assignment 
is to aid students in dealing with issues re'fating 
to population distribution and to stimulate 
thought aV)ut tf^e advantages-aad_disadvant^ges 
of population redistribution. ' 



1+7 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY "3. I 



r. 



STATEMENT OF PROBLEM: 
the recent report of 
Commission on^'PopxjIat 
Future, identified -a 
could be resolved 
to rura I areas, to is * 
cities, and |o ne^/c 
encQuraged to be buj; 
the Un ited States, ' 



Point out to student^ that 
government ^tudy grou^^ the 
ion Growth and the American 
nurpber of issues they felt 
^ncoiiraging people to move 
l|^^>(K&ting towf^ and 
ies^jwl^ich the sfujiy group 
9in 'sca^ttered part^ of 



3. 



ASSjGNMENT: 
homework. 



Distribi 



Reading 'No, 



2 for 



A, Tell students to^aed^ f of- ^homework the 
summary of the ^^jssion'1% Report as it 
re la'tes to 



poptm^ion ^is;tTibut ion. 



StL^er\i.5 should b^r'^pyt/Z^/o discuss the 
questions asked on f '"'^^M^.P^S® °^ "^^^ 
reading bookl et at tir^f^nex^ I ass meeting. 
Writte* answers to t+ie'-buGst ions should" be 
■riurtiedlffi at that f\mi<A'-r, - / 
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Indiana University PopulatiotTEducat ipn Pro>ct 



PopcTlat/on Inqu i r ies 

V- Pop/jlation Distribution 



TEACHING^ACTlvfTY 3.2 



U.S. PpPULATION DISTRIBUTION 



r 



J 



PURPO^ 

/ 



LEARNING GOAL^ \ 



The purpose of this lesson is to: 



I 



Famll far ize -students with the findings of the 
Commission on Population Growth atRT^he American 
future in regard to population d i str^i but ion . 



Enable students to deal with some of the issues 
inherent in suggestions to modify the distribution 
of people in the United States, 



tudent should 



After completing this activity, 
be able to: 



I-, Identify and describe curreAt patterns bf 
N_ pijpu'Tation distribution irvlj^^ United Sj-ates 
and the world. 




2. IdentJ.fy (some consequences ^of the present 
distribution of people in the United St-ates. 

3, Identify how. the distribution of a population 

can be influenced, either directly or* Indirectly,' 
tJirough governmental actions oc policies. • 

41 Identify things in American society that might 
- encourage or discourage efforts to re^ i stV^i bqte 
the United States population, * • ' 



TEACHING SCHEDULE 



ERIC 



LEARN ItjG AIDS 



Rev iew-Re late 
Discussion of Homework 
Selective Activities 



5 minute's. 
I 0-20 mi nutes 
20-30 mfnutes 



Objectives Sheet (Optional) 
Reading 2: Report of the Qommij 
Optional Activities 

I, "How'd You Like To Be Xeroxed?" riding/discussion 
exerc i s^ 
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TEACHING ACTlVl 



3.2 



2. Alternative Approaches to Population Distribution 
An Exercise 

, 3. Politics of population; "What's In a Number' 
J Ask New York!" 

'4. "Where Do You Want to Go?" reading/discussion 
exerc i se 

5. "The Ci+y" (a view of the future?) 



TEACHING PROCEDURE 



PE VIEW-RE LATE 
5 minutes 



\ 



MAJOR POINTS 





INTRODUCTION: 

REVIEW: Yesterday we saw, a worldwide trend 
existed that resulted in more and more of the 
world's people living in cities. We also • 
discussed some of your preferences and thoughts 
about where you wanted to live. Today we'll 
consider how individual decisions about where to 
live in the U.S. are producing a heavily urbanized 
pattern of distr i but mn-^ We'll consider the 
irnphcations of this< and take up, to some degree,, 
what If anything ^Kou Id be done about how people 
in theJJ>-.- ar9,'cJ>/stributed. 

UECTIVES:- At the' end of the lesson you should 
be able to describe existing distribution trends 
in the y.S. and talk about the implications of 
these as seen by the Commission on Population 
Growth and the American f^uture. 



TEACHER NOTE 



/ 



/ 



Speoifio instxmoHonal objeotivea for the Vesean aj^ pHnted on an 

t^^^nl^^fZr'' '"^..^^^ student assignments from ' 

the mght before Svncd students may want to use these duHng the 
dvBoussvan of the assigrment, an alternative procedure wtTdbe to 
oolleot them at the end of the peHod. > 



,sfj DISCUSSION 
10-ZC minutes 



DISCUSS ANSWERS TO ASSIGNMENT 



V'' ft 



/ 



^ 



HO^WOi|K .QUESTIONS: The read i ng booH et I i sts - 
-five quesM-ions that students are to answer. These 
questions touch upon basic issues raised in the 
Commission report. Questions I -3 hav^ answers 
that conip lately deper+d upon information contained 
in the report. Questions 4-5 require the student 
to generate. a response and to apply his or her 



TEACHIN\ ACTIVITY 3.2 



3 



thinking to information presented in the report. 
Since questions 4-5 require the student to go ' 
beyond restating the Commission's findings, they 
require careful consideration du^i-og the 
discussion and when being evaluated for 
acceptabi I i ty. 

i 

A. Question I: Where do people tend to live in 
the U.S.? 



69% I i ve 
reading) . 



1 n 



B. Question 2: Wliere 
to I i ve in the 



urban regions (see page I of 



do people say they want 
U.S.? 



* In a national survey conducted for the 

Commission ^nly 14^ of the people said they 
preferred tp live in a larger city of. suburb 
{21% did). / Most^eople preferred a smaller 
town or rura l/Ti festy le (see page 3). 

Question 3^/^Vhat tyje of life does the 
CommissioF^ see Americans leading 30 years 
from no 



0% of the people wiM I ive Pn metropol itan 
regj_ons„±hai^w-H'''"^ver 1/6 of the land. 
'"nnFiese will be in a few strips along the 
coastal regions and between Chicago and 
Sf. Louis in the midwest. 



Question 4: How might things sOch as lack of 
gasoHne or Jack of drinking water infli^i6nce 
conjinued growth of^ tirban regions? 



^Might slow their growth* People might 
become more disperse or (more Mkely?) 
more cgncent rated. Shortages might cause 
concentrated cities like New York .to prosper 
and spread-o^t cities I i keHrOs^^Angeles to - 
dec I Ine. 

E. Question 5: A survey found that 54? of the . 
American people thought that distribution of^/ ^ 
the U.S. population was a serious problem. / 
What are some disadvantages of having a 
metropolitan population? * 

* Pol I ut ion, congestion, -Crime, experts ive 
^ housing, high cost of I iving. 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 3.2 



What are some advantage^^f having' a 
.metropolitan populatj^? 

* Economy of Igr^ scale operations poss/ble 
cosmopolitan atmosphere, low per capita 
cost for public services (in moderate size 
cities) , economical ly ^TnTiovati ve, ^any 
thi ngs 



Do^ou 'think the distribution of the U.S. 
p<^pulation is a "prob Iferrw^^^^ or why not? 

* This depends on one^'-^a I ues , ultimately^ 
Attempt to draw forth students^ posr^rons 
as well as the facts upon which the 
positions are tased. Seek to.-^<gnfi ne 
al -^ernat i ve views. 



SELECTIVE 



VITIES 

20" SO' minutes 
i/ " — 



SELECTIVE ACTIVITIES 




TEACHER NOTE 



/ 



"^ts section pr<^des/a number of optipns. It is designed to be C 
flexible and altbw yhu t'o tailor^^eCrvtent and prpcess to the needs and 
tnterests of your students .^Several s^ts'of mateHals are available 
for use tn this sedtion.yTopics considered relate to (11 local 
grau>th/no graoth issues^ (2) policy options for redistributing \ 
population, and fS) tUe n-Ffnn-h \ 

MateriaUomJe diatribu^d' to students and discussed in a variety 



.— One reading me^ 2?^ given to all students to read and discuss ^J" 
as a ctaaa< X 

Sepyy^ vea^ngs can be given to different groups of students to 
w^AdthXn small group sessions. Individual groups can then 
report t6 the class on their reading and the group's reaction to it. 
— Individual students may be alloued to select from the alternatives 
the reading (or readings) that appeal to them. ^ Students can then 
report—in oral or written form— on their reaction8~^^~tke reading 
and the issues they see a? being .involved in the redding. / 
Various readings (e.g.'^How'dYdu Like to be Xeroxed?") can be used 
OB the basis of role-playing^ acHvities . Students can act out 
controversies, then dismtefs issues involved, alternative solutions, 
strategies for prod^oy(g results desired, etc: ' 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 3.2 
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OPTION I: Local growth/no growth controversy:, a case study of 
Xerox Corporation's attempt to build an executive 
headquarters in Greenwich, Connecticut, This is a. 
reading that can be followed by a discussion and 
individual research into issues relating to problems 
of suburban 'growth, rural decline, and the rights of 
. an area (town, city or state) to attempt to contro-l 
the size of its population. 



OPTIOU 2: 



OPTION 3: 



Policy^ alternatives for influencing populatipn 
dietribution. Population policies may range from allowing 
tndivzdmls aonplete freedom of movement (as guaranteed by 
tfee Constitution) to complete non-movement^ or even " 
involuntary migration. In the history of the United States, 
a variety of things have been done to influence population 
distribution. These range from use of persuasion to direct 
coercion. This exercise presents a typology of policy 
alternatives along with an historical example of each. < 
The exercise can be used for discussing merits of/ different 
types of policies and as m springboard for furtMr research. 
It ts also useful for value clarification activities. 



Policies of population shifts, Sizelind distribution 
changes are more important than manv- pegDj^ean ze. 
Ghost towns aj^e phenomena many stucMr!*fe.^fe^fam.l1i-«^-. 
with. Changes ^cah be relatively smffi1,yet important, 
even for a state as heavily populaUo^ as New. Ygjrk, 
This exercise presents information fh'htJ'^ a popuPaJion 
outflow has begun to concern New York St^tV of f iclafs 
because of nT^tBct-eoi-Eev^gnue Sharin^^B^^yJ i# 
article can serve to show the impacFoTTniifif^p^t.lion ^nd 



'emigration, the importance of accurate^unts ,'^(^5gv how 



politJcal issues are tied up with niters of pea^d,,. 
The exercise can b^ broadened into/an exp loratiorM5f 
other effects a net gain or Ipsyof population-^y 'have 
on a geographic area. Of interest in 'th^s-fegard is the 
nature of people being gainec/or iost an'd how it affects 
the area into which they mo/e, as-^wel I as the area they 
left (e,g, "bra/n drain" phenomenon, black emigration from 
the South to Northern cities, concentration of medical 
doctors in large cities', etc). 



Jout 



OPTION 4: The Constitution ^d Population Distribution Polici 
Thts exercise p/esents a brief, fictional story 
a young persqri who is unable to move to Colorado because 
of no gra0i laus in that state. The purpo^of the exercise 
ts tosUmulate dtsou^sion about th& per^nal and Constitutional 
tssiie^ -involved in limiting the sizy?f a community. 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 3.2 . t 



OPTION 5-: "Thre City." This is a science iPiction story about life 
^ in New York City many centuries into the future. The view 

of the evo-lution of the "City" and the advantages and> 
disadvantages of life In a "tity" such as that in the 
?tory offer many possibilities for student comment. An 
interesting contrast of alternative views of the future 
can be drawn by having students read the poem; "All 
Watched Over Ipy Machines of Loving Grace," that is in't^e 
r^esource section of the Teacher Guide. Students can be 
encouraged to express (in writing, song, film, etc) their 
views of the future, describing the process by which their 
^future will evolve. Do stjudents approve of continued 
urbanization? How might urban izat ion "be made less 
damaging to the" natural environment? How mi^t the sociaJ 
and psychological stressesJ^associated with urban izat ion be 
redoced? 'Such topic| provilfe the basis for discussion and 
indi vidual research, v" 



\ 
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Indiana University Population Education Project 



Population Inquiries 
4 - Deal ing With Values 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 4 J 



WHAT ARE VALUES? 



V 



PURPOSE 



The purpose of this lesson is for students -fo become 
aware that facts and values influence decision-making. 
To understand a person's behavior or pos-ition on an 
issue, it is important for students to unclerstand 
the reason underlying that position. Students are^ 
given practice in identifying u^nder lying reasons 
and in expressing underlying reasons in regard to 
their own positions on important social issues. 



LEARNING GOALS 



After completing this activity/ the student should 
be able to: * ' j, 

I. Discuss how values influence the manner In which 
people interpret events. 

4 



2. 
3. 



Identify factual statements, value statements, 
and incomplete value statements. 

Define ijva manner that corresponds to the 
def ii>iflon provided in this lesson, these terms: 
act. . 

X factual^atement 
value p 

* val ue statement 

* incom'^lete value statement 



TEACHING SCHEDULE 



Rev4 ew-Rel ate 
Perception Exercise 
Filmstrip: Focus on Values 
Discussion and Application 
Exercise 

Post-test 
Optional Activity 



Ass Ignment 



i 



5 minutes 
5 minutes 
10 minutes 

15 minutes 
10 minuteS^ 



ERIC 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 4. I 



TEACHING AIDS 



A/V ^ 

Perception Exercise _ 
Pictures: Face at window ' 
Person on ground 
Filmstrip;' Focus on Values 
Teacher Guide for Filmstrip 



A/V Equipment 
Filmstrip projector 



LEARNING AIDS 



TEACHING PROCEDURE 



REVIEW-RELATE 
5 minutes 



H^udent Act ivfty* Booklet' D 

Pos^t-test for .f i Imstrip 

Reading 3: Values Make a Problem 

* INTRODUCING VALUES 



Relate that the class has acquired a factual 
basis -for Icons idering some of the aspects 
related to change in population size, growth 
and distribution. 



2. > In today's lesson, students will consider 
» another aspect of population change; the 
question of values. 

A. Point out to students that values influence 
_ our perception of the changes and events 

around us. 

B. Although most students probably have a 
notion of what a value is, this lesson 
will provide a more sophisticated and" 
powerful conception of the term. It 
will also provide students with a basis 
for beginning to systematically think 
about their own beliefs and preferences 
and the-manner"in which these influence- 
the students' interpretation of events' 
and issues. 

3: Reveal 'objectives (optional): You may want to 
reveal the objectives for this lesson at this 
point. If so, tell the class that after this 
lesson students should be able to: 

* Talk about how values influence the way we 
interpret events. , 

* Identify different types of statements as 
factual, value, or incomplete value statements. 

Provide a definition for each type of statefhent; 
tactual, value, and incomplete value. 



TEACHING ACTIVfTY 4. I 
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, A. Point out to students that i-hey should use 
— the objectives as a guide to studying and 
as a self-test. 



TEACHER NOTE 



Student vevsiana af these objectives are printed on the (optional) 
Student Objectives Sheet. This may be given to students at this 
pointy if you wish them to have written copies of the objectives. 



EXERCISE 
10 minutes 
-7«r- 



VISUAL PERCEPTION EXERCISE 



TEACHER NOTE 

The following' activity is designed to show students that people 
interpret the same ' thing in different ways. It has no correct 
^answer^. Jusl as we "see" differently, so do we interpref'^^nts - 
differently. Although why this is so is complicated and not well 
understood^ the concept of values is helpful in providing at least 
a partial explanation to the question afjDhy^people interpret events 
.i^. different ways. The visuals for thisa^ivity are the first two 
frames on the filmstrip. Some classes also have printed versions 
of these pictures or ^rsions printed on overhead transparencies. 
If you use the filmstrip version of the visuals, begin this part 
of the lesson by turning on the filmstrip machine. NOTE: Do not 
turn on tape recorded at this point. 



\. Have students take out a sheet of paper and a 
pencil. Project or distribute one of the two 
pictures. 

"2. Have students write down what they^ see and what 
they think is happening/ 

A. Possible interpretations of Picture I (window): 

* Man or woman couldn't sleep — is depressed. 

* Person looks suicidal. 

* Person is watching rain. 

* Person is an artist. 



B. Possible interpretations of Picture 2 (2 people) 

* One person helping another. 
Robbery. 

* Person f el I . 



TEACHING- ACTIVITY 4. 



*3. Have volunteers describe what they saw Wn the 
picture. Different interpretations) shau Id be 
elicited. \ 

4. Ask students to decide which of possible, 
interpretations best explains what is happening. 
(The picture should be shown again.) 

* ''Students should disagree as to the best 

description. 

>« 

5. Ask students why they think people saw a 
different things happening. 

People look at things in different ways 

because of upbringing, experiences, values, etc, 

6. Ask students if this tendency for people to see ^ 
things differently affects perception of public 
issues— for example, existence of a population 
"prob I em. " 

* Yes—people disagree over a variety of things, 
including whether or not something such as 
population is a "problem." 

* Among the reasons people evaluate things 
differently is that they have different values. 

7. Class is about to see a filmstrip that shows ho# 
values influence our behavior. 



J 8. After- the f ilmstrip the^class-shoulTTTDe^b I e fo] ^ 

A, Identify valgus implied by certain behaviors. 

B. Identify statements as being factual statements, 
value statements, ^d incomplete value statements. 



FILMSTRIP 
PRESENTATION 
10 minutes 



FOCUS ON VALUES FILMSTf^lP 

Disfribute workbook and reveal oBjk:tTVBs for 
f i I mstr ip. \^ 

* Help students Infer values from behavior. 




^ Identif 
as incomple 



Present f i Ims 



fA^p-^^.Joc 



of fact and value, as wel 
^ 



Fpcus^^n Values, 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 4.1 



TEACHER NOTE 

For further information oonoeming the rationale for the filmsirip'e 
deftnition of values and a dieoussion of additional exercises' ^t 
may be used, see the supplementary guide for the films trip. 



3. 



EXERCISE 
25 minutes 



Discusstj^c definitions provided in the f i Imstr-ip: 

^t^yalue statement: (belief, preference, or 
prescription) * 

* Factual statement: (can be^ tested -for 
accuracy) 

* Fact: (something that has been tested for 
accuracy and found accurate) 

* Value: -(something that undergirds a person's 
interpretation of an event and motivates a 

. certain type of behavioY' 

PRACTICE EXERCISE5 ' ^ 

Exercise h Have students turn to Exercise I 
and coqiplete it. Allow students to corftplete 
the exercise. Conf i rmatioa Sheets are provided 
/njhe Activity Booklet so students can self- 
correct their exercises. 



TEACHER NOTE 



You may want to disoues each exeroiee individually^ particularly if 
QloBS ia unlikely to attend to the Confirmation Sheet. It is stioMsted^ 
however, that olaas be given an opportunity to attempt aelf-oor^otion. 



HPOST-TEST 
5p ; 10 minutes 



2. Exercises 2-4: Repeat above procedure with the 
remaining exercises. 

* POST-TEST 

I. After the exercises have been completed and . 
discussed, administer the post-test for the 
Focus on Values fllmstrlp. 
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TEACHIHG ACTIVITY 4.1 



TEACHER NOTE 



a^may be self-QOireoted by the students or collected and corr^^^ 
by theye,^^r. If collected^ the tests should be returned at the 
beginning of^morrow's lesson. Tomorrow's lesson will provide 
students an oppof^tunity to apply the skills taught in the filmstvip. 
Therefore^ vi is important that students have begun to master tha^ 
filmstrip'e object^s. Additional exercises are available in th^ 
guide to help^opA^nts needing additional practice. 



NAL ACTIVITY 



^ OPTIONAL DISCUSSION - ^ 

If tvne permits^ you may want to disaUss with the^ class 
why it is important to consider the factual and value 
laden aspects' of behavior l[in decision-making) . 

An^qlternative strategy - leading to the same discussion 
is outlined below. 

1. Ask studmt^^ to vote on whether or not tJiey think 
population growth in tk^^U.S. is a problem. 



TEACHER fiOTE 

Have students respond by raiding hand. Total "yes" and "no" vot^ 
and place on chalkboard. ^ : 



Ask students if they already have made up their 
minds on the issue: why they should bother to 
study it. Can their ideas change! jl/ so, howl 

Preconceived ideas may change with an 
examination of facts^ dqVues^ and 
different points of view. 

'Hav^ students' consider the advantages and dis- 
advantages of being aujare of those things which 
influence their thinking about and evaluation 
of a person^ place or thing. 

^ Advantages: 

- Helps know ourselves bettey/. 

- May look at things more ol^jectively. 

- Decisions may be more a/p'Popriate . 
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TEACHING AGJIVITY 4". I 



*• _ Discdvantages \ 

- Truth is sometimes "painful." 

- May realize inconsistencies in our behavior. 

- Takes time to develop understanding of one 's 
self. 

- May never truly understa^ oneself. ^ 

* OPTIONAL ASSIGNMENT 

Reading' 3: Values Make A Problem 

1. Have students read the selectidn in Reading 3 
and answer the exercise questions. This 
assignment attempts to demonstrate that' 
"social problems" depend on a variety of 
factors J including individual ani group values. 



\ 

,f - 

/ 




Filnstrip 
Focus Values 

J/" AT 



2. 



3- 



10, 



11, 




Which of these twoNcaptions 
is best for this p^l^bure: 

a, Americans dese3?vfe;;;the 
best tjf everythingN 

b, Americans eat and drink 
too much. 

Do you think everyone in 
your^class chose tlje same 
captJon? Probably riat. 
People differ on how they 
judge things. 



Sometimes differences in 
judgments don't matter 
much (pause). 

SoMtimes differences in 
judgments matter a great 
deajl .1 



r 



Lesson '4.1 



1 



In thjis filmstrip, we ateyf- 
going to talk al^out jud^^pi ^ 
and about how facts antf v^ufes % 
are combined in decision-fc^king,7 
Althougly4^th\are equally'^ ^ 
important, Xiur/ emphasis / 
will be\on v^alues. ' 

At the end of this f ilmstr ^ 
you should 'be able to identify^ 
factual statements, identify 
value statements, and express; 
your own values . 

Every day, people are 
faced with decisions. ^ 

Some decisions are-based orP^ 
whatN^e think are facts, 
whether* they are or not. 



Facts ai^e scatements that 
can be tested for accuracy 



Is this a factual statement? 
(Long pause.) > 





Although the man is not 
six feet tall, we can 
measure his actual height. 
Because we can test the 
statement for accuracy, its 
is a factual statement. 

Generally, 'there are three 
methods that a person can 
use to judge if a factual 
statement is accurate: 
observation, reference i 
•experimentation. 

Sometimes, the decisions we ^ 

make involve behavior. 

Often these relate to 

important ethical standards 

— things we think are good ^ 

or bad, right ot wrong. 

Sometimes our decilsions 

involve ta\iil% a position . - 

on important social issues. 

Whenever we ^act (^ong pause), ' 

try to majce a decision ' (long pause), 

or ta^ a position on an issue 
in^which .we are emotionally 
in^jplved, values come into play. 

But what are values? People 
use this term every day, but 
*even expert^; sometimes get 
confused. 

Values are deep-seated beliefs 
aboO't which we have strong 
emotions. They are not 
easily changed. 

Unlike facts , values cart 
not be tested for accuracy. 

More iiuportantly , values 
usually Influence our ^ 
actions (long pause) ^ 

f 



r 



f 
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2 3. Acting op one's values 4s * 

not often easy^ Consider ^"-^ 

"^^ George. Did he take the 

" 'i easy way out? No. If he 

' . had believed that lying is 

"'f ,okay, or that it will keep 

, you out of trouble, he never 

. would have admitted cutting 

, "''y^^-* ^wn th^ cherry tree. Although 

V' we. can't be sure that George 

/"^S^ ; . ^ really believes that people 

A t ^ i * " ^^^^^^ always be honest, he 

^'^'^ ^ act^d as if he valued honesty. 

^. ^^ave just seen that looking / 

t^^l K at a person's behavior is one / 

* vay of identifying possible ,^ 

': \' values. 

'^^Vc Another way is to ask a persop 

. ' ^bat his values are. / 

/ 26. Still another way to ^^nd out 

what a* person's v^itfes are is 
to listen to^>hr^t is said and 

the r..^aax>fr^"glven for doing ^ 
J , certain- things or taking ^ ' 

* f^i^ ^ /'t'cef tain positions. 

. • Unless we know why a person 

^ '-.^ - ^ \* f&'^ls the way he d^es ah^out 

"vv. ' \ ''an issue, we can neyer truly 

a ' ' - -understand the«. {Person '^ position 

'/ ^ s'-At, . :.ix>x^ determine his .values 





28. .Li2*te .Martin believes women andf 
men should ^hare child care res- 
\ ponsibilities. Dr.^Wellbaby 
^ believes that women who are 

-pregnant should not smoke because 
it will endanger the health of 
, " 0xe mother and possible injure 

the child. Which person provide9 ' 
you with a deeper understanding 
of their position? (Long pause.) 

zie could have based her position 
^' ^•cn any of a number of reasons—we 
ca^'t be' sure. We don't really 
'^understand why she feels the way 

30. However, Dr. Weilbaby based his 
position o*rt a concern for the 
wellbeing of <i potential mother and 
child. Yoa may not agree with Dr. 





aby/but at least you 
owiwhere he stands. Without 
knowing his reasons, concern, for 
mother, antj child, we would not 
have txxYly understood his position, 
and nlight have interpreted it 
incorrectly* 



en dealing with decisions 
involving values, it is 
important to consider what 
a person thinks is good or 
bad, right or wrong. The . 
reasons for his decisions. 



32. 



33. 



boes this statements express 
a value position? (Pause) 
Yes. But--does it give a 
reason? U^on^ pause.) 



No. Cc^plete valbe^tatements 
provide a statement of^^os it ion 
and a reason. ^ \ \ 



34. Is this a complete value 
statement? 

35. No. The statement is not a 
complete value stajtement 
because a reason has not 
been given to support the 
posit ion**U>at family planning 
is bad. 



36. Is this a coiiiplete value 
statement? (Pause . ) 

37. It is a complete value statement. 

It provides a reason, "Because / 
the U.S. birVh rate has decreased,"/' 
to justify the position that "Ther'e 
should be no talk of overpopulation 
in America." . y 

38. Is this a complete valuer's tat ement? 
(Pause. ) .* _ 

39^ Yes. It is a complete value 
statement because' it states a 
posi^on and gives a reason for 
that positions 



40. Make this statement into a complete 

value statement by supplying a reason. 
(Pause.) ^ 
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Al. "You should not stea^l" states a 
position. In grd^r to make the 
statement a oomplete value state- 
ment, you shooW have provided' a 
reason. Sample reasons you might 
have given include: stealing is 
against the law, honesty is the 
best policy, or stealing is a sin. 

42. Write a complete value statement 
to go with this picture. (Long 
pause.) 

A3. Thfiiie is no' "right'' answer to 
Mris exercise. However, the 
statement you wrote should 
contain a statement of position 
and a reason. 

AA. Think of something important to 
you — something that you feel 
strongly about. Can you express^ 
it as a complete value statement? 
(Pause.) If you can, you will be 
able^to state your position and 
give a reason for it. 

In this filmstrip,' you have seen 
hat values influence decisions 
hat people make. 

By understanding a person's valueSj 
we can better understand the 
positions the person takes on 
issues and the reasons for a 
person acting as he does. 

A7. Decisions, however, involve a 
balancing of facts and values* 

A8. We have tried Vo show that a 
complete value statement 
/ reduces misunderstanding. 
/ (Long pause. ) 

A9. Have you considered your values 
and (|he reasons that you hold 
themt Perhaps it is time for 
you to focus on values. 

End 

Credits 
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PART -4^ 



^OCUS ON VALUES POSTTEST 

X 



Directions: In the space provided, write the word FACT, for factual statements, 
VALUE for value statements, and JNC f oFTf7comp I ete value statements. 



FACT 



The lower class in the U.S. has higher fertility Hates than the 
upper class in the U.S. 

-Since the U.S. is becoming overcrowded, the U.S. government should 
>not allow any more immigration. 

Individual freedom must be sacrificed sometimes for'the benefit 
of society-. — 

San Francisco, California is the worst place to live because the 
city is built on top of the San Andreas Fault. 

'f^unity from prosecution is an unjust judiciaT pel icy in America. 

Dick Gregory has stated that population control policies would be 
"Black Genocide." ^ * 



V ALUE 2 . 
I MC 5 . 
VALUE 4. 



FACT 6. 
VALUE 7, 



FACT 8. 



INC 9_ 



Abortion and voluntary birth control are better means of solving 
population problems because these policies alloji/ people to use 
their ^own conscience to make decisions. 

An increase in the use of medical technology in undeveloped countries 
has decreased mortality rates and therefore has contributed to . 
population growth. ^ 

The younger generation has rediscovered the best way of living 
— communes . ^ 



INC 

'0- Society's time and money should not be spent on prison' reform. 



Go to the next page. 
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TEACHER VERSION 

Filmstrip; Focus. on Values 

Posttest 

Page 2 



PART 



Directions: Rewrite any two of these three Incomplete value statements so 
that thfey become complete value statements. 



I. Students should not be forced to go to school. (SAMPLE RESPONSES MIGHT BE:) 



, BECAUSE, > > >,l t violates their riehts to free speech and action 

industrial societies provide alterative forms of 

education othdr than schools so, that there is no 
need for students to be coirpelled to eo to school. 



2. Abortion is wrong. (SAMPLE RESPCa^SE MIGHT BE:) 

BECAUSE j^ ..does not permit a potential life to be actualized 



3. Companies that cause air and water pollution should be punished. 
(SAMPLE RESPONSE MIGHT BE:) 



BECAUSE pollution is unhealthy for himans and animal and, 

"consequently, companies must bo held accountable 
for the negative effects they produce on life. 




yCTE. THE ABOVE RESPONSES ARE SAMPLES. ACTUAL STUDENT RESPONSES KAY, 

VARY SIG\TFICA>TLY. ALL RESPONSES HOWEVER SHOULD PROVIDE A REASON TO SUPPORT 
THE POSniON STATED IN THE QUESTION. REASONS MAY CONSIST OF FACTUAL STATEMEJ.TS 
OR THEY MAY BE VALUE POSITIONS. 
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TEACHER VERSION 

Filmstrip: Fpcus on Values 
Posttest - 
Page 3 



PART III' 



Directions: Write a comp I ete va J ue statement that expresses your 
thoughts for an^^e of these issues: 



NOTE. ALL RESPONSES SHOULD CONTAIN A POSITION STATEMENT AND A STATEMENT OF 

REASON SUPPORTING THE POSITION^ ; REASONS MAY BE FACTUAL OR VALUE RELA TED STATEMENTS. 
' • it 'the world has a population problem. 




2, If the United States has a population growth problem, a population 
distribution problem, or no population problem. 



3. If the United States has an energy problem, 

f 



4. If understanding other people's value positions and the reasons 
for their positions is important or unimportant. 



Indiana Ui|iiver«ity Population Education Project 

Posttest— Focus''on Values Filmstrip 
Time: 15 minutea 



Lesson 4.1 



POSTTEST 1^ 



react o i> 




FOCUS ON VALUES POSTTEST 



PART I . 



Di rect ions : 



In the space provided, write the word FACT , for factual statements, 
VALUE for value statements, and \HC^ for incomplete /alue statements 



J. Ttie lower class In the U.S. has higher fertility rates^.4+i^ the 
upper class in the U.S. 

_2. Since the U.S. Vs becoming overcrowded, the U.S. government should 
not allow any more immigration. 

^3. Individual freedom must be sacrificed sometimes for the benefit 
-^.^ of society. 

A. San Francisco, California is the worst place to I i^ve because the 
city is built on top of the San Andreas Fault. . 



Immunity i rem prosecution is an unjust judicial policy in Amferica. 

Dick Gregory fias stated that popu I at ion control policies would be 
"Black Genocide.^ ^ 



J. Abortion and voluntary, bi rth control are better means of solving 
population problems because these pol icies. al low people to use 
their own conscience to make decisions. 

_8. An increase in the use of medical technology In undeveloped countries' 
has decreased mortality rates and therefore has contributed to 
population growth. ' j 

_9. The younger generation has rediscovered the best way of living 
— communes . » 



10. Society's timejand money^^^stjQu^ld ^ot be spent on prison reform. 




Go to the next page. 



Filmstrip: Focus on Values 

Posttest 

Page 2 



PART 



Directions: Rewrite any two of these three incomplete' va I ue statements so 
that they become complete va I ue statements. 



I, Students should not be forced to go to schooL 



2, Abortion is wrong. 



3, Companies that cause air and Abater pollution should be punished. 
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Filmstr>pt; Focus on Valties 
Posttest,\^ / 



PART III 



Di rect ions : 




Wrife a complete value statement that expresses your 
thoughts for any one of tlTfese issues: j 

1^ \ 



I. If the world has a population probllm* 



If tBe United States has a population growth" problem, a po{ 
distribution problem, or no population problem. ' 



ation 



3. If the Uni teoN^tates has an energy problem 




If understanding other people^s vaTue>e^i4Mor)s and the reasons 
for their positions is important or unimporF§?i 
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Indiana University Population Education Project 



■ - -Population Inquiries 

4 - (Dealing With Value Conflicts 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 4.2 VALUES RELATEt>TO POPULATION: IS THERE A PROBLEi^? 



PURPOSE 



The purpose of this lesson is to:^ 

I. Provide additional practice in • ident i fy ing 
factual statements, value statements, and 
incomplete value statements. \ 



2. 



3. 



Surface some of the value d i mens ions ijiyaWe^-^ 
in deciding if population changes represent a 
"problem/^\ 

Enable students to become aware of some of their 
own values concerning population issues. 



LEARNING GOALS 



After completing this lesson, the student should 
be able to: 



4^ 



TEACHER NOTE 



3. 



4. 



Classify a complex statement as being a 

factual statement, an incomplete value statement 

or a complete value statement. 

Identify the main issue treated, or positipn 
>aken, in a series of complex statements dealing 
with population. 

Compare complex statements according to the \ . 
issue treated ^and/or position taken in the 
statements. 

Present one's personal position (on a tentative 
basis) in regard to, the existence of a population 
problem and the reasons for ttjfi^ position. 



THs aottvzty mcy^ require one or two days for completionS^e time 
iKll vary dependtng upon (2) how much time is devoted to r^iew and 
dtscn^sston of the Focus on Values vostt^f^t^ and (2) how much time 
vs devoted to analyzvng the Population Pendulum booklets 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 4.2 



TEACHING SCHEDULE 




TEACH I NG- A I DS 



LEARNING AIDS 



TEAQ+ING-PROCEDURE 




Quiz Review 
Review-Relate 
Di scuss ion 

Smal I Grcfup Exercise 

Discussion 

Assignment 



A/V 



A 



Transparency (Optiorial) 
Gu i de to Focus on Values 
f i 



10-30 minutes 
5 minutes 

10-20 minutes 
25 minutes 

10-20 minutes 
5 minutes 



A/V Equ i pment 
Overhead Projector 
(Opt iona I ) 



I mstr i p 



Focus on Val ues p< 



fsttest 
^m book 



(from 

let 
E 



previous lesson) 



Popu I at ion Rendu 1 1 
Student Activity Booklet 
Optional Readi ngs 

''"Do We Really Need a Population Policy?" 

'"What Makes a Problem?" 



^ QUIZ REVIEW 

I . Review answers to Focus on Val ues posttest. 

A. Distribute posttests (if^you collected 
them at end of previous '1\psson). 

B. Review the answer to .each question. Encour^^e 
students +o ask any questions they might havX. 

f 

C. Point^out that an un^cleretand i ng and ability 
to identify statements .o,f facts and values 
is necessary for dealing with complex social 
Issues. ' ^ 



TEACHER NOTE 



^The answer sheet for the posttest is included in the guide to the 

Hip. It is also included in the section for the previous 
The posttest review can he handled in several ways, 
htwant to review the definition of statements of facts j 
values andsincomplete value statements • This can he followed hy 
a complej^e-^r selective review of the questions on the posttest, 
.Students whose performance on the posttest was less fjxan s,atis factory 



should he given group or individuaV instruction about the contents of 
the films trip. ^ 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 4.2 



3 



* 



review-relatX 

5 minutes ^ 




LESSON INTRODUCTION^ 

O^^iew of Task: Relate to- students that in 
today"*^lesson they will consider what a number 
of pebp IX^have said about population issues. 




udents will see that there is a variety 
of opinion. 



In lookiri"^--^ the various statements students 
^ should consid^t\the position(s) taken in each 
and the reason ( s Kprov i ded for the positions 





Draw ^baXahce (scale) on chalkboard. One pan 
shouTd contain **facts." The other pan should 
contain "values." 



Facts and varUigs ^are i ngredients of i'nformed 
decisions orXiudgments't. < 



judgments 



ause facts ^h<J value's differ, 



differ. 



\ 



If people are exp I nsJ t ^ab^out facts and values 
involved i n.decis ion-^nqi^ing, peopTe can better 
understand thai n pos i t j pqs , Being explicit 
also .'allows for errors to/be corrected or 
fcfr.'Jiew information to be' made available. 



DISCUSSION 
10-20 minutes 



WHAT IS A PROBLEM? 

Consicter on© or two "springboards" for discussion-: 

XT'^'^ReSti" the nursery rf^yme below, or discuss why 
Canada is trying td increase its population 
at the same time many people in the U.S, 
favor ZPG, 

"There was an old woman 

who I i ved In a shoe. 

She had so many children ^ 

she didn't kriow what 'to do. 

She gave them some t>roth 

without any b^read, 

she whipped them all soundly 

and put them to 'bed." jP'' 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 4.2 



V 



2. Depend in^rT^pringboafd used, either ask 

students if the womanyin the nursery rhyme had 
^ ' • 3 problem or conside/ why the U.S. and Canada " 
have different perceptions regarding population. 

A. Consider why students think tfygy way they do 
.regar^iing the topic of discussion. 

*^B. Consider what things determine students' 

perception of whether or not a problem e)(ists. 

f Problems are judgments based on* a perceived 
V \ g^P between what a person thinks is right, 

proper or desirable, and what the person 
perceives as real ity . 



^ A problem is a perceived gap between the 
"real" as perceived by a person or group, 
and the ideal. Since the gap is subjective^ 
it may be real or imaginary. If the person**" 
or group thinks it. is there, however ,>HTcrl — ^ 
is' sufficient for a\"problem" to exi^. ) 

If problems are subject ively tier i ved,^ is the 

assertion that there^js a problem, for example, 

a "population proW emT^sl^'^te^^^ of fact or value? 

^ It is a statement of^j^rtl^ It expresses a 
person or group's j^d^^fen4^^ something. 

1; i \ 

^ A problem is not a ^''f aci" peXse. It reflects 
an Interpretation of rteallty> real or im^qined, 
in relation to a pei;"son or group's standard^ 
, of j udgment . \ 



TEACHER NOTE 
"IS 



Values are a complex topic. Even experts disagree over how to discuss 
values. There (xre even disagreements over what values are. Some experts 
see them oe being ecftiivalent to fittitudes or opinions, other ^experbs see 
them as being distinct phenomena, not akin to attitudes' or opinions. 
Because the topic is complex, some students will undoubtedly become 
confused. You will want to structure your presentation to take into 
account the^ needs, ir^er^^ts^ and abilities of your students. An 
optional reading is %aludei with this lesson for teachers who would^ 
like to explore %hat makes a problem^^ in more detail. The reading ' 
-can also be used for considering whether a U.^STyopulation, policy is 
advisable. 
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TEACHING ACTlVfTY''4.2 " 



<5 




♦ 




4. Have s^tudenfs consider why people might disagree * 
over "^'he ex.! Sl||hce^f ^ population "problem," 

* Di t^jrerent 'va-luee ar>'d access to djf^ferent 
^ amoult; '-^kint^and quality of information- 

may lead"^Q*diiferent po&eptions. 

A. 0v^r what -Things "might; p'ei^fe^i^Jsagree In * 
^."-'..^ regard +o,poptilatioft^ ' ■ 

* If there js'a pf ob I em,>^F&).vtic^^ it is 
->'jS«. * • «J ' "^^^V ''^'i'^'s,? the ,U.S^''} , -iThe World's? 



-.J c""^ ^r.* ^^^^^"^^^^^ of tVe probfem,* ij 

*i ' . ^ ^. ^^e.'^^ie . oviercVowd i ng »p f^i 



i^: 



i nk 



y \ ^l^'f^uption pi'^ f\if^Qs 30rtie ?{)eop4t 

"^'^-fic^t'^ jf^^^\^^^^*P'^P^^^'^^* ,^tl^eV$? claim f^opuL^tion 
/.i" / ,^ ^^-d^ ^of re!at% t^^Vse IHiirigs \c\ any 



f v"' 



imfjortanf way?;). / 



4' ^ / . J^t^V^an/ihoui-^^be done about pOf>€J I at ion. 



^ ^ ^ ' * , pnytKf^, ai;^ by whom (e.\g the-U^S,? 
'rV""^ t^ie^Urritea^ Nat ions? Each indj^Vidual 

'"^ cbuntry.?)? ^ / 



,9. 'How^#m'tghr;a p^sop dfecide which' of severart possible 
' 'lJ^P^®"'"a'^'''o"S .t'S the most approfj^r i ate? ^ > 



T ' • . * , \ Con^ i der ac<!ur,acy of factual statements 



\retsons) .^nvol Vjad in the interf)retat ions < 

^ Go/jsider the \^Jue3 used to weigh infor- 
mation Vi^en co;ning^ to a^^osition. 



E"XERtlSE 
25 minutes 




SW\LL^G^QiU(=> 'EXERCISE 

T^M students they are to confront the 'questioh 
of^deaHng with alternative interpretations of 
whether ^tQjdt "^a populatJcn problem exists. " 

♦.^•Studenfs^ are fo see what each* author says 
about" popu I at ion . 

6. Students are to examine each author 's^**-—' 
position anlj his reason (s/ fqr that posit i 
( i f any i s g i ven ) , ' . 



on 



D.i^fde students into groups of two ^t-o thr^e. ' 
Attempt- td have fetuden^ of var\ f n^* ab i M ty^ levels ^ 
working together. In ff?3fe way stud^ts.'can help \ ' 
on^ ^njth^ with vocabulary. 




.-TEACHING ACTIVITY 4.2 



POPULATION PENDULUM 
(10 ninuies) 



Distribute Population Pendulum booklets: give 
each group of students a Population Pendulum 
tiooklet to, share among themselves. 



( 



/• 



TEACHERJfOTE ' ' • 

/ ■ 
Each Pendulum booklet oontaifie a, series of illuatratibrw and quotatiom 
■*v d£aUng wtth.populatton-environmental issues. The quotations are by 
leading authorities or spokespeopU in ihe population or ecology areas. 
In the event students are curious as to who the people are, a bHef 
biography is provided below. . 

Barry Commoner is a biologist. He is founder of the St. Louis^ 
CormiM&e.for Environmental Information. He has wHtten a number 
Oj Don^n soienae and ecology. 

Rene Dubos'is a Pulitzer Prize-winning author and biologist. 

Paul Ehrliah is a biologist and a leading spokesman for the 
ecology movement. Author of The 'Papulation Bomb, he h^a 
_ represented a crisis-oriented approach to the topic of population. 

— Julian Simon is 'a socOZ scientist and economist at the Universitu 
of Illinois, ' ^ 

— Ben Vattenberg is a foifner White House aide during the Johnson 
Administration. He is the author of a number of books and articles 
dealing with social issues. 

— Harold F. Dom (deceasad) served as a past president of the 
Population Association of America. He was a social scientist 
who, duHng his career, served with the U.S. Public Health Service, 
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STUDENT ACTtVfTY 
BOOKLET E 
( IS minutes) 



A. Allow students ten minutes 'to skim the booklet 
and to talk about- the quotations. Si-udents 
should' look for similarities and differences * 

. in positions and reasoning among'the various 
•quotat ions . *• . * * * 

B. After ten minutes, ask student^ to briefly""* * ^ 
consider If the authors seem to fepresent 

» a single position pr a ❖arlety of positions. 

. * There are a variety of views contalnea^ 
in the booklet. I 

»- * ^ , 

4.\^DIstribute Activity Booklef- E to students so that 
^^h student has a f>ersona\c6py. 



PI 



\ 



A 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 4.2 



r 




7 



A. Read directions for the exercise to the 
students and answer quest iorvs about procedures. 

1. Students should work^ /n groups of two or 
- three. 

2. Each statement must be analyzed as to the 
type of statement it is (i.e. factual, 
cOmp I ete va I ue statement or incomplete 
value statement), the position reflected 
in the statement and the reasons (facts 
and i ssues) cons i dered . 

*• 

B. Allow 15 minutes for this task. 



TEACHER NOTE 



It would he helpful if you circulated from one group to another to 
give assistance. Problem may be anticipated with vocabulary ctnd 
with the statements since they are complex. Many do not have .a 



"because J " 



"si^ae/' or "for^[to clue students as to the reason 



the^ author is using to support this position. Often these reasons 
have to be inferred from the context of the stdtement. A similar 
situation exists in regard to the author^ exposition concerning the 
existence and nature of a population ^'problem.** 

« * 

In addition to discussing the exercise in classj you may want to 
collect it and check* student performance. The exercise can be used 
as a diagnostic device to see if the concepts discussed in the 
Focus on VaifUes , film trip have been mastered and are being oprrectly 
applied. 



DISCUSS ION 
10-20 mini^ea 



DISCUSS EXERCISE 



Review Exercise: Use teacher version^to provi'de 
feedback regarding individual items. The teacher 
version of the exercise, if you wish, dan be 
reproduced and dis/ributerl to students for use ' 
as a conf i rmat i^rr sheet. 



A. Discuss exdrcis*e in whole or in part, 

B. Discuss Perjdulum booklet in general.- 

2. Sample Questic^ns: Class discussion should ba 
tailored to /it the needs of your students as 
welKas the approach you choose to follow iri' 
reviewing the exercise. The questions below 
are offered as a^guide in helping you generate 
discussion questions for use in your class. 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 4,2 



A. What was the general reaction to the Pendulum 
booklSt? What kind of impressions did students 
get from reading the statements and performing 
the exercise? 



Experts disagree over nature of tKe 
pcpul at ion i ssue. 

Most statemerf'ts were incomple-^ value 
statements. 

Topics mentioned in quotatybns covered 
. a wide range of things. 

B. Do t^e p^le quoted look a*/ the same things 
as part of the population /uestion, for example, 
growth? * / ^ 

* No, Many look at different aspects, 

* What they look at is influenced by the 
field of sci^nc« in which they work, 
Biologist^end to look at different 
things >Kan do social scientists, 

C. • What v/^re some of the- things authors talked 

about when considering the population question? 

* national growth 

* world growth 

* distribution 



* migration 

D. What things were mentioned as being influenced 
by population growth and changes? 

* Qua I i ty of I i fe, * 

* ^ The envi ronment , 
The problems faced by society and the 

ease with which society can deal with 
these problems. 

E. Did all the authors think that population 
changes were a "problem?" 

* No. 

F. What were the bases for disagreements 'in 

. ^ perception over whether or not population 
was a "problem?" 

Different information considered, 

* Different values (perspectives) used to 
interpret avaf-.lable information. 



TEACHING ACT 




4.2 



isfactop/" were the statements, given 
Triteria for complete value judgments 
presented in the Focus on Values filmstrip 
(i.e. were statements complete value statements)? 

* Not very satisfactory. Few. statements 
contained reasons for a position. Most 
simply asserted a position. 

3.' Summarizing Activity 

A. Ask studen-ts to individually write down whether 
they currently think there is a (I) U.S. 

.population problem, or (2) world population 
problem. Students should give^;t:>reir position 
ana their reasons. Students who perceive a 
problem should state the most pressing aspect 
% of the population problem as they see it. 

B. Have students go back to individual Reaction 
Sheet I.I (Systems Man) for Lesion I. Have 
students compare their present perception of 
the most pressing population problem with 
that originally listed when thinking of 
Systems Man. 

C. Have students' views changed since they were 
exposed to more facts and value positions 
regard ing*. popu I at i oh? ■ 



ASSIGNMENT 
5 minutes 



ASSIGNMENT 



/ 



TEACHER NOTE 

There are several opiii 
with this lesson. Re 
be assigned. 




ngs that can be ysed in conjunction 
'atory for tomorrao^s lesson marly also 



Lesson 4.3 is a dtffere^ type of lesson than those which have gone 
before. It provides ymi with three alternative lesson strategies: 
a discussion^ a role-play^ or a playlet. Two of these ^ the playlet 
md role-^play deal with value conflicts related to population growth. 
The third alternative^ the discussion^ relates to value conflicts' 
regarding population distribution and local growth/no growth issues 
within thei U.S. 

Depending on the option you choose^ you may or may not want to assign 
preparatory homework reading for the lesson. Otherwise^ class time ^ 
will have to be devoted to allowing students to read required materials. 

The playlet' option may be read in class or performed and discussed. \ 
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TEACHING AaiVITY 4.2 



JO 



If performed^ you mc^ want to assign roles this afternoon so students 
can prepare in advance of the next olasa meeting. 

Preparation for the role -play cap ge done as an assignment or during 
class time. The latter prooedurej however^ takes time away from the 
role-play and discussion^ unless an extra period is utilized for 
these activities. 

The distribution controversy discussion materials can easily he read 
for discussion during class time. These materials are the same as 
those provided for Lesson S.l. 



/ 

/ 
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Student Sheet 



Student Activity Book E 



TEACHER VER SIOi; 
~ T 




TEACHER VERSION 



Instructional Objectives 
^ After this lesson you should be able to do these tjiiings: 

1- Write iDuyour ovm words the definition of values. 



2. Identify factual, value, and incomplete value statements 
and explain each. 



3- Discuss different positions that expert;s take on the 
population issues. 



k. 'State your own position jsie to whether there is a / 
populatipn problem and defend the position you take. 



V 
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Teacher \feRsioN 



Tlie increase in the worj, 
population is one of tlie \ 
determinants of the ecologVal 
crisis and indeed may be at 
its root. 



Inc. 



Pro 



^ Specific 



\Eaology ; 



^ Nbrc nonsense is currently 
ueuig talked on the subject 
of populatiai tiian on any 
' other subject tliat comes 
to mind! 


1 ^•Wtl ^ 






j Inc. 1 CorS; ^ 




1 General 
yPopulation 


_^o geological event in a billion 
^■ears--not the emergence of 
mightly mountain ranges, nore 
tJie submergence of entire ^ 
subcontinents; nor the occurrence 
of periodic glacial ages --has 1 
posed a threat* to terrestrial 
life comparable to that of 
human overpopulation. 

A 


Inc. 1 Pro 

1 ^ 

1 

& 1 1 


EmeTgenc'e of mom tain 
Sidbme^vgenoe ^of sub- 
Qontinenta 

\^ 0QouTvenoe of glacial 

. , ' ' og'ea 


\ Survival of 
life due to 
Qverrpop-- 
ulation 


: ^ ^ J 


1 « * > 1 


** ' « 1 
* 1 


V 



• j^^*^ -^lALxua^ tacts ai 
that America is not by any 
standard a crowded couritry 
and that the American 
birthrate has recently ^ 
been at aji all-tijiie'low. 



Con I American birth rate at 
an all-time low. 



American 
j populatiori 
growth 



O 

ERLC 



• 

• 

Statenients 


1/ pc 


Position 


y 

( 

\ 

Facts 


1. 

Specific 


The United States is characterizec 
by lew population density, 
i considerable open space, a 

declining birthrate, novement 
* ' out of the central cities^- ^ 
\ . but that does not eliminate 
^ the concern about 
population. 




<» 

Pro 

J" 


" Declining birthrate 

Movement out of the 
cities 


v.s. 

population 
problem 


"^Tliis country, or any country 
always has a * 'population problem" 
in the sense of achieving a 
proper balance between size, 
growth, artd distribution on the 
one hand, and, on- the other, 
tile quality of life to 
whicli every person. in 
this country aspires. 

""^^ 


Inc. 


Pro 




Growth^ 
distrib'- 
ution/ and 
quality of 
life in 
population 
problem 


— , , .The nations social system 
is gro<?-5ly incapable of 
supporting the people wlio 
created it iii their present 
and expected numbers. 


Inc. 

I 


Pro 




Social 
system 


- ' All living things --botJi ])lant^ 
and animal are. linked in 
an ecological balance. 


Fact 


Neutral 




Balance 
of 

nature. 


Man lias an essentfal role to 
play in this chain of regeneration 


Inc. 


Neutral 


■ / 

• / 


Balance of 
nature 


Pollution is a »red herring in 
discussion of population. 


Inc. 


Neutral 




Pollution 


Instocid of thinking of tlic 
. ''population explosion'* as a 
disaster ^ I olioose to tliink of it 

^as evidence of a great triunq)h: 
Human knowledge and productive 
powers liavc increased to thc-^ 
extent that tlic world can now 

j^j^^stain life for more people. 


Value 

O 
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Con 

3 

J 




Population 
as 

achievemen 



Statements 



d IS life not 
goal of life? 



the finest 



no. 



Posit, 
Neutral 



The results of human' reproduction! 
are no longer solely the concern 
of ^the two individuals 
iijvolved, or of the larger 
family, or even of the nation 
of which they aref citizens. 



Inc. 



^utral 



A stage has been reached 
in the demographic development 
of the world when the rate 
of human reproduction in 

«y part of the globe may 
rectly or indirectly affect 
the health and welfare of the 
rest af the liuman race. 
' (Tlierc^foro) It is in this 
scnsv that there is u world 
lx)pulatron problem 



Value- 



Facts 



-S^cific 
Issue 

Sustaining 
Mfe 



.0* 
/ ^ 

Respon-^---. 
Qibility 
of having 
chi Idren 



Intei^ 
relation- 
ship of 
the world 



/ 
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Population Inquiries 
4 - Deal'fng With Values 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 4.3 



VALUE CONFLICTS 



The burpo^e^ this lesson fs to he fp" stbdents 
iden-NLLy^and discuss ways of dealing^ with value 
/ conflicts involved in issues related to population 
policy decision-making. 



LEARNING GOALS 



After completing this activity, the student should' 
be able to: 

1 . Identify val ue conf I icts that* may arise over 
efforts to limit population growth in the U.S. 
or to redistribute U.S. population. 

2. Identify one's own values as they relate to 
issues of volunteer ism and coercion given a 
hypothetica+T-3i1^atH.on relating to population. 

3. Discuss advantages and disadvantages of trying 
to resolve value conf I icts Vhrough coercion, 
persuasion, and/or mediationv^ — " " ~ 



TEACHING SCHEDULE 



Review-Relate 
St^jdent Activity 
^Discussion 
Summary 



5^minutes 
20-30 minutes 
lO-l 5 minutes 
I -5' minutes 



TEACHING AIDS 
'LEART^ING AIDS 



endix yyith sample discussion questions.) 



Alfernattve Student Materials (Select I) 

* Student Activity Book (Playlet on coerced 
fami ly size "I imitation) * 

* Exe,rcise I (Role-play on coerced family s\Ze 
I imitation) 

Reading and Discussion Booklet (Land-use 
controvers ity : Xerox vs. Greenwich, Connecticut) 





TEACHING ACTIVITY 4.3 



T MeHER-NOTE 

lis lesson provides a dhoiae of three modes of instruction: 
^^-l^ading and discussion^ 
" pkqylet performance and^scussion^ 
* role^^Oj^ performance and^discussion. 

Two modes^laylei and role-plmj—are associated with value conflicts 
dealzng witfKcoeroed populatiok control plans. The readings deal with 
the local groiHh/no growth controversy. This topic may have been 
oonsxdered earlisiras part of Le$scM 3.1.. ^ ^ 

, You sh o uld ch oose tke^opio^^Cnd mode of instruction suitable^cuyour 
students' abilities and^terests. Each mode dffers oppoHunities 
for surfacing and dis<iusHng conflicting value positions. Each also 
offers opportunvties for e^doHng ways in which value controversies 
can be settled. • V\J1. ' 

Students should be encouraged to identify both value positions and 
reasons when analyzing various viewpoints. Similarly, they should 
be encouraged to state -reasons for their own positions. When reasons 
involve assertions of fact, students should be challenged to demon- 
strate the accuracy of their assertions. This may be done by assigning 
vndvvvdual or group research topics. 

Possible Discussion '^estions ... 

Possible disaussio^questions for the reading/discussion booklet on 
land vse planning include (1) the . advantages and disadvantages (social, 
poUtical, economic and ecological) of a town being "too" large or 
"too" small; (2) the right of a community to exclude peo p l e prevent 
people from migrating into the community; (2) the Constitutional issue 
of whether or not the American people have an unlimited right to move 
. whe;^ they want in the U.S.— when they want. 

Possible discussion questions for the' population control materials 
deal wtth (1) the nature of the "interests" represented in the debate 
^^"^ ^ rights, minoHty group members, volunteers, business- 
^pvZttary group representatives) and the positions taken by these ■ 
people; (2) reasons given for various positions,; (3) doncem over 
whether populattM^Uay must be coercive or whether it can rely 
arc voluntary meaSWPes; (4) the nature of the procedures being used 
to surface and moderate conflicting values (e.g. why was a public 
hearing bUng held?); (5) alternative procedures that could haoe 
: ^J^'^Jf^d^io- "study"' the proposed policy (e.g. review by exhorts as ' 
J to effectiveness, feasibility, etc); (6) the overriding issue of how 
value confUcts iKthin a society may be resolved without resort to 
violence ondMh attention given to the rights of the minority. 

Time 



Time for tUs activity^, vaxy, depending on need for'studJent 
preparation and depth to which various issues are explored. 
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TEACHING PROCEDURE 

if- 



REVieW-RELATE 
5 rrdnutes ' 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 
' 2IX-30 minutes 



* 



DISCUSSION 
15-20 minutes 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 4.3 



I . 



2. 



5. 



TEACHER NOTE 



INTRODUCE LESSON 

Point out to students that in previous lesson 
they saw individuals differ in their perceptions 
of population issues. 

Today the class will see th^t groups also differ 
in percept-+ef>s-of pop ul'^tTOrr-fs sues -and that as 
a result, conflicts may arise. 



3. Objectives: 



In today's lesson students should look for 
various value position^ (and reasons) and 
determine differences and s imi I ar i t ies . 



B. 



Students should also consider ways to manage 
or resolve the conflicts which may arise among 
groups. 



STUDENTS ENGAGE IN SELECTED ACTIVITY 

Distribute appropriate materials to*students' 
(Student Activity Book F, Role-play Exercise, 
or appropriate optional exercise from lesson' 
3. I). -V ^" ^ 

Have students read directions to exercise and, 
where appropriate, seek volunteers or make role 
^ assignments. 

Have students read discussion materials or study 
playlet or role-play parts. 



Organize cj^assroom 
(circle or semi-circle) 



furniture for discussion 
, play let, or role-p lay 
see description of scene included in materials) 



If playlet or role-play, are used, have students 

perform play or engage -i-n role-play. 

(Two role-plays may be run s imu Lf aneous ly . ) 



DISCUSS STUDENT ACTIVITY 



D^8cu88^on may be held immediately aftev completion of the playlet or 

..^ f^^?^.'^''^. ^^""^ "^^^^ "^^^ permit, disciteaion may be delayed 
^tvlthe followtng cIobq period. As positioner and reasons are- iden- 
tvfved they should be listed on the chalkboard and/or on a- student 
exevoile sheet (not included with' these materials). ^' : 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 4.3 



SAMPLE DISCUSSION SEQUENCES ARE INCLUDED AS AN APPENDIX TO THIS 
LESSON GUIDE. 



SUMMARY 
1-S minutee' 



* 



* SUMMARIZE LESSON 

i 

1. Joday students discussed a number of value 
conflicts related to population and considered 

^ ^^^^ ways in wtiicti roctety might handle these confTTcts, 

2. Tomorrow students will look at values from the 
perspective of the individual', 

3. The issue will not be one of conflict, but of 
"'Tyi'^g understand reasons for people wanting 
th6 number of chi Idren they do. 
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TEACHING ACTIVkTV" 4.3 



5 



APPENDIX TO LESSON 4.3: SAMPLE ^tSCUS SI ON QUESTIONS 

" PLAYLET OPTION: Samp I e i^uss ion questions. 

I. Make sure students understand setting for the play. 

A. When does the play take place? s 

* /980s. ' 

B. What type of meeting is being held? 

* A government commission is meeting to talk 
with tiie public about a pfoposed law dealing 
with forced birth controhand family size 

I Imitafion. 

C. What are fhe provisions of the proposed' law? ^ 

* Licensing procedures* establi shed for child- 
bearing; women -requ i red to practice birth 
control unless given permission to conceive, 
( etc. ) . \ ' 

D. Why has the law been proposed? • , 

* /A sudden rise In fertility in 1979 caused y 

the government to worry about growth over 
the next generation ar\<J 'the abi lity of the 
U.S. to provide for. this g^rowing population. 

* Issue of quality of life and p'erhaps 
survival implied. 

^ave students identify the- main issues. The playlet 
raises, a variety of \s^<ies. Student understanding 
\f the issues should^© determined. Line§ from the 
pi ay may be singj^d out for student comment and/or- 
d ^scussion ,que$1;^ns asked. ^ 

A. \j!(K^ ftoi nts were made for and against the 
prof^ed I aw? ' 




\* 'FOR: 

\ • 



Need to protect we! I -being of society. 
This cannot be done on a volunteer basis. 

Wl 1 1 encourage smal I fami I ies and this 
will help people pr'ovide more for their 
Chi Idren and have more for themselves. 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 
APPENDIX 



4.3 



— Society hasf ob I igat i on to future 

geherations^that can't be met unless 
people are required +o limit their 
famMy s izes , 



— Law may encourage better and healthier 
Chi Idren. since unwanted children will 
not be born. 

AGAINST: 

— Minority people endangered since law 
could be used to prevent them from 
increasing their numbers and influence 
(this assumes population size and power 
are rel ated) . 



Law is sexist — aimed at 




w^en , 




— Law violates right of -people to freely 
choose family size without government 

i nterf erence. 

— Law may bemused to discriminate against 
, the poor and to control th^ir numbers. 

— The law may be detrlmetita ► i f one assumes 
a growing population is good for the 
economy and providers people who can 
serve in the Armed Forces. 

' 6. With which points of view "Jo the students 
sympathize? Why is this.? 



3.^ C!)onsider alternative policy options 



'A.' Ask: ^ If the U.S. ever had to take direct 
measures to reduce (or increase) average * 
family size, what type of law would students 
develop,? > \ 



Ask: What ^ould the students d 
popular support for tfleir law? 



to develop 



TEACHER NOTE ^ . 

At this points the qIobb may be divided into work groupa. Eaah work 
group should be given the taak of developing and^ gaining support for 
a lai) that might lower fertility in the United States. Qutside research 
oan also be initiated ^ctt this point. Suoh research might deal with 
joints made iVi the playlet. For exantplej haw feasible is it to base 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 4, 
APPENDIX 



V 



a ferttltty control policy on volmtazy measures? is it posH^U to 
haoe a program that is not sexist-i'.e. that aim at male behoHor 
as well OB female hehaoior? How justified are claims of "possible 
genoot^ for blacks and other minority groups? What safeguards 
mvght be.buzlt zntp a law to prevent genocide from occurring^ 



OPTION 2. 
ROLE-PLAY 



0 





ROLE -PLAY OPTION: Sample discussion questions. 

^How did role-play turn out? Was the proposed 
law passed? Why or \yhy .not? ' 

* Position plus reasons given. ' 

What arguments were important in terms of having 
■^e proposed law passed (or rejected) by the 
^mrni ss ion? 

that might be mentioned: 

assure high quality of life and 
protect environment, 

.V 

r Right, of family to have as many chjidren 
as it\wants without regard to social 
consec^uences. 

T Issue of possible genocide or discriminate 
aga Inst the poor, . 

" Issue of law being sexist (aimed primarily 
.^/"^S^ women ) . ^ 

.^1^/^a. fertl I ity control program had'to be started 
i n the United, States, what type of programnvoul d 
students support? 

A, Sp^ifically, what type of provisions would 
s^-fjdents include in their law (if there had 
to be one) ? • 

B, What specif ic procedures would the students 
follow in trying to gaPn public acceptance 
of their law? 

C, What groups might the students count o/ for 
support of their law or for opposition to 
their law? 
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TEACHING AaiVITY 4.3 
APPENDIX 



TEACHER NOTE ' ' ^ " , 

Queetwn 3 can le handled either entirely aa a discussion question, 
^or CB a smlV group activity where students are required to generate 
their am fertility^ limitation program. Different programs can then 
be presented, cort^ared, and discussed. 



4. 



How might a population policy differ f 
policy regard ingJV^mily pfan'ning or fa 



reg 
I imitation? 



Prom a 
Pami ly size 



* Popu I action cl^anges result from births, deaths, 
immigration, emigration, and internal population 
shifts. A policy on population would have to* 
consider many things in addition to family' 
•planning or family size limitation. ' 



OPTION 3 
REAVING 
SELECTION 



0 



* LAND USE PLANNING READING (0?t/on FROM LESSON 5): 
Sample discussion questions. / 

I. What advantages and d i^advai^tages are involved 
in the growth of a community? 

* Advantages: 

~ New people enter community. 

— Tax base may increase. 
Business in area may increase. 

— • Demand for housing, etc. may go up (helps 

bus iness) . t 

" Facilities mdy be developed which a sma^l ler 
community couldn't afford (e:g. sewage^ 
treatment plants, water purification,/ 
libraries, shopping mal Is, etc.). / 

* Disadvantages 2' 

— ' Streets /nay become congested with traffic. 

— Atmosphere of agea may change. 

~ Costs of providing additional services' 
(e.g. new streets, street lights, schools, 
sewers> to handle population increase may 
exceed tax revenue derived from newcomers. 



TEACHING ACTIVITY '4.3 
APPENDIX 




2. What type of land/use issues are currently being 
debated (or shou^tj be) in students' community? 
Sample topics of di-scxission Include: 

• — Is there a lown planning body? 

' — How much attention is given to planning? 

^ Who controls u5e of Land in the co/rvnunity? 
-.CRfealtors? Con^rva^ionists? Industry? 
farmers?) \ 

\ 

" How is population clanging in the community^' 
and what effects, if a'rw, is this change 
produci ng? 

~ What is the attitude of peop>^ in the 

community regarding the growthXio growth / 
issue? "^x^ 

3. If a commun ity ^p^-sses a I3w discouraging 
growth (for example,. ty nOt alTcwfcng farmland 

to be used for residential' development olr making 
buiJding permits depend upon ability to jiook on 
to a sanit-ary sewer line), does this vii>late the* 
Constitutional rights of people who wanf to move 
into the community but are not al lowed to do so? 

* This is a difficult question that is being 

asked a good deal as land use planning becomes 
more common. If people are excluded from a 
community because of race, religion, etc., 
courts have ruled that it is clear that thei^r 
^ rights have been violated. If, however, 

4e<sological or aesthetic reasons are the bases 
for exclusion; the question is more ^d i f fjjcu 1 1 
to answer. Balancing of ecological concerns 
and rights of those alrsoiSllng in a community 
against rights 0/ persons wishing to. enter a 
community Is necessary. Ground Yules for how 
this is to be achieved are not well established 
at this point. A diversity of opinion should 
be encouraged from students, along with -a 
realization that the issue is a complex one. 
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Indiana University Population Project 



Populat4on Inquiries 

5 - Individual Decisions and Population Changes 



TEACHING ACTiVl'K^.I .fAMLLY SIZE: PATTERNS..,! N THE U.S. 




I- 




PURPOSE 



't 



/ 

The purpose of this lesson i.5 to stimulate student 
interest in the relations|>>ip between things that 
Influence ,fami ly-^ize aj>d the result of family size 
on population changes end individual and societal 
weM'-being. 'The lesson a I so encourages students 
to examine their own beliefs about children and 
fami ly size. 



LEARNING GOALS 



After compfeting this activity, the student should 
be able to: \ 



I 



Speculate about the reasons people want or do 
not vbnt to have children. 



Cite lexamples of how biological arid psych6log i^al 
factdrs,_ social pressures, economic concerns and 
__;dg5i4eHt?r personal status and wortft influence 
f am i |y s ize- dec! s i on s . 

Identify some of the value choices involved \n 
deciding how many children, if any, a family should 
have. 

Compare one's personal position regarding desired 
family si^ewlth that reflected in data collected 
from individuals In the United States. 

Describe how Individual family size preferences 
eventually influence the size and rate of growth 
of the nation as a whole. 



TEACHING stHEDULE 



Individual Exercise 
Small Group Assignment 
Discuss ion 
Ass ignment 



5- 
25- 
10- 



10 minutes 
35 minutes 
I 5 miniates 
5 minutes 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 5. I ' 2 



TEACHING AIDS 



A/V 

35mm SI Ide Packet 

1. Cartoon — Lady it) a Shoe 

2. Ad Sponsored by ZPG 



A/V Equipment 
SI iae Projector 



LEARNING AIDS 



T^eipfjonal Questionnaire: "How Many Kids?" 
Picture Packet 

Student Activity Book G: "Parents, Kids and 

Fami ly Size" 

Group Activity Sheet 

Value Sheet: "Why Do You Feel the Way You Do 

About Fami ly Size?" 
Optional Reading: "Growth Factors in the U.S, ^Population 



TEACHING PROCEDURE 

* 



EXERCISE 
5-10 minutee 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Introduction: Population changes are the result 

of many individual and family decisions. In today's 
lesson the" students will begin studying some of the 
things that influence how many children, if any, ^ 
people have. 

2. Dfstribute the questionnaire, "How Many Kids?" and 
have students' complete it. Allow five minutes for 
completion of the questionnaire. 

3. After five minutes have each student fold the 
questionnaire and put his name on the outside. 

4. Collect the questionnaires. 

Te 1 1 the c I ass you are not go i ng to I ook at 
them, but wilJ return them later in the period. 

B. Place questionnaires in a conspicuous locatipn 
wh§re studients can see them. 



* 



SMALL GROUP ACTIVITY 
2£-35 minutes 



^ * -SMALL GROUP ACTIVITY: WHY PEOPLE HAVE CHILDREN 

\r Introduce sTnal I group activity: Have .students 
speculate as to things that inf I uence 'family size 
decisions in the U.S. (i.e. how many (Children, if 
-any, a c6uple has). 



TEACHER NOTE ^ - * - 

mcqj want to note student speculations on chalkboard. If so, try to 
group speculations which are similar together. In this way, categories 
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of pbaHbU reaaona may begin to emerge. Sample oategoHea are noted • 
below ak:poaaible reaponaea to why pedple have children. No attempt 
ahould be made to formally teaoh theae oategoriea to atudenta aa of 
thia point in the leaaon. 

^ ' Biological, reaaona . ' ^"^ 

^ Deaire to carry on family name or paaa on property (lineage). ^ 

Deaire to prove maaculinity or femininity (atatua). 

Peer or ^ family aocial preaaure. 

* Economic reaaona. • 
Love of children. 

* Accidenta or non-planned pregnancies . - 

* Atterrpta to create^ aave or a^al a marriage through childbearing. 

^ Concern for wellbeirig of group or aociety (e.g. worry over 

overpopulation^ deaire to add people to a particular group 
to'increaae military and/or political power^ etc.), 

2. Divide class Into groups of two to five students 
and initiate exercise. 

A. Provide each student with a Student Activity 
Book and grq^p reaction sheet. , 

B. Have.-^tudents read objectives on .the cover 
antf the directions for the exercise. 

/ C. Answer any questions students may have about 

' ^ the exercise. 

TEACHER NOTE \' . 

The following activity (#3) iadeaigned to provide a group introduction 
to the es^rciae. It may be omitted if a alide projector ia not available. 
If the altdea are omitted^ the exerciae ahould comence by having 
atudenta open their Activity Booka. 

3. Project and discuss either or both of the 35mfn 
slides relating to childbearing, 

A. As , the slides are projected, students (in 
their groups) should write down what they 
+hlnk the^lTde's message Is regarding r6asons - 
people havf Chi Idren. ' 
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B, After each slide 'is projected, studenis should 
.^offer their views as to. whatrmot i ves tfie slides 
, dealt with. ) 

* ZPG Ad: . This ad assumes parents desJre a 
good life for the i^^chi Idren (a psychological 
reason) and will adjust their fm\iy size In 
response to social conditions (whj^:h oow- 
encourage sma I I families). ^ 

Parents desire to see th6ir children 
I ive a good I if e. 

If parents are optimistic about the future, 
they may be will ing to have more chi'fdhen 
than^if they are concerned about the 
future. 

~ ;i^e ad plays upon a presumed psychological 
dimension of .ch H dbear i ng--that relating 
to parents' ^desire^ tq^see cKUd thrive* 

^Xartoon; Woman in. a shoe. This cartoon 
. assumes some people bear children for / 

reasons related to status and psychological, 
needs. . ^ • ^ " * 

Some people have a psychological need to 
prove themselves by having children. 

~ Status and worth ^are' of ten related to 

childbea-ring. Producing, chi Idren is one • 
way to gain status and Worth in the eyes 
• of qne's'peers. 

~ A person's masculinity or femininity may 
'be demonstrated through the bearing of 
* ' ♦ chl Idren. 

4. Have students begin to work In their Activity Books. 
Point out they should ^gage in the same process 
the class has just experienced. Allow 15-20 
minutes for this acti'vity. 



DISCUSSION . 
lO'-lS minutes 



^ ' ^ GROUP REPORT AND DISCUSSION 



t 



TEACHER NOTE 



This group diacuaaion ia deaigned to asfiiat atudenta in the 
categortzatton of their reasona into concept areas. However, some 
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Teaching Aq^ivtiY 5,1'' 



/ 

gvoupa may not achieve the categovizatian ^oal. DuHng class 
discussion move the discussion toward this goal to facilitate the 
surmarization of the reasons people choose- or choose not to have 
children. 



J 



/ 



* 



ASSIGNMENT 
5 minutes 



* 



I. Have a member from each group summarize the 
^ H group's conclusions as to the reasons that 

•influence how many (if any) children a couple 
hhs. Factors' should incLjude those covered by 
J*e stimulus mater ia Is. y Students may also 

'^eher^te novel , reasons p(ot covered by the materials. 

' . / / 

Social pressure (Pldnned Parenthood Ad)'. 
* / 

Unplanjied/accijdentafl pregnancies (data sheet 
arvd cartoon) .J 

Rel igious considerations (quotati^on^) . 

Psychblogical and stbtus considerations (cartoon 
of woman in shoe) . 

Economic fconcerns (data sheet costs and benefits 
of having chl Idren) . 

BlologicaU4actors and ^1^!ftt vat Ions (Lorenz 
cartooh) . 



Social concerns (altruism and/or group self 
interest—ZPG *ad) . 



* Personal coryzef^t^s (Planned Parenthood Ad o 
personal happiness and self fulfillment). 

2. Consider simi laritie's/and differences in'group 
reports* V r*^ 




* QUESTIONNAIRE RE-ANALYSIS 

1. Return student quest ionna-l res, 

2. ♦ Have student^s review their answers In light of the 

class exerc is land d iscussion. 

3. Have students write a brief paper on things they 
perceive as influencing their attitudes toward 
childbearlng and family size. 
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OPTIONAL ASSIGNMmT , ^ , 

Students may :aUo be given an optional reading on growth faotora 
for the U.S. population. This reading relates how individual 
motivation plus age structure irtfluenoe population grou)th and 
growth potential. 

Some teachers may want students to read this material as an 
exercise. Others may want to devote class time to discussing 
points raised in the reading. 



The reading^ with or without discussions can be used as a 
transition to tomorrcw^s lesson. The reading can also be used 
as the basis for a lecture on factors influencing population 
^raoth. If the reading is used as a lecture ^ an mded day of 
instruction should be anticipated before beginning lesson 5.2. 

V ■ 




.V- 
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Population Inquiries ^ 

5 - Individual Decisions Wd Population Changes 



I / 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 5.2 FAMILY SIZE PATTERNS IN LESS DEVELOPED COUNtK^' 

A CASE STUDY OF LIFE IN RI^RAL INDIA'" 



F^JRPOSE 



'The purpo^re of this lesspn is tp highlight theTforces 
of tradit lonv and change In less developed countries 
and to show how these relate to/ /nd I vi dua I decisions 
about famj ly size. ^ 



LEARNING GOALS 



\ 




ERIC 



After contpleting this activity, the student^shouJ% 
be able to: > ^ ^ 



I. Identify and explain how each of these taGtofS~*rV 
influence individual d^ecis ion-making in regard ^ 
.to family size in less"3BVQl$^d nations: 

* Economic need for children, particularly 
dependence uport children for care during one's 
old age. 

* High level of [nfant mortality. 

* Lack of opportunities for women to be anything . 
but mothers and wive^. 

* Improved medicaf treatment, food and sanltatloor^ 
and reduction in i n'f ant. mortal ity. \ , 

* Social and^el igious customs requiring male hisfr. 

* Status and presrigea^ociated with a large ^ 
fami ly . ^^-^ ^ 




Explain why, injthe-past, high I eve I s^ of^^ f^^rt I I i ty 
were socially accepted as being nacQssary to the 
weN-beIng of the individual and society. 

Discuss how rapid reduction In deaths, especially 
among Infants and ybung people, and growing ifrpusr;^^ 
trialization have upset social balance so ihai'y^ 
society no longer £ippear3 to. benefit from havrnQ* 
Its people have large familf^s. 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 5.2 



4. Compare motivations for children in the U.S. wi\h 
those in a country such as India. \ 



TEACHING SCHEDULE 



Review-Relate 
Introduce Fi Imstr ip 
Fi Imstrip 
Discussion 
Ass Ignment 



5 minutes 
5-10 minutes 
18-20 minutes 
IO-J-5 minutes 
A minute 



TEACHING AIDS 



Fi Imstrip: "Rural India: May You F^ave A Thousand Sons" 



LEARNING AIDS. 



React i9n Sheet 
4 Planafam Directions 



TEACHING PRXEDURE 

iREVIEW-REtATE 
5 minutea 





'ACHER NOTE 



REyiEW FAMILY SIZE INKJJENCES, 



If Btudente were aeeiffned the optional reading for leeaon 5. 1 you may 
want to review the points brought out in the reading before initiating 
today's leeeon. The reading should help ^ihe- btudente ^wider^^twid that 
the family aize deaieigna in the U.S. are^ changing^ ^cmd aa a reault, 
family aizea are amaller than they were a decade mgo. Studentaoan . 
. be encouraged to speculate an the cauaea for thia dec reaae in^ typical 
familg^aize. Thia can then lead into the revtew below.' 



Review.' factors identified in Jesson 5.1 as 
i^nfluences on l«d+vfdual p'erception and a>+^nment 
of ideaVi^lly size. • * 

A. Question: What were some -of the things we 
disQussed fn^ class that Influence how many 
children a person<^jru±lie U.S. ) has? 

* Social Reasons 



1^ 



" Pressure from farrttty and friends. 
— Desire to pass on family name and/or wealth. 
" Power-tbai^a large family might have in a 
community. 



Rel igious Concerns 



. — Belief that having children is ^^ligious 

duty. •* 
,~ Desire to add to the number of one's 

rel igion. 
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~ Belief in. the holiness of life and birth. 
Psycho I OQA ca I Factors 

— Desire to "prove" one's masculinity or 
femininity through having children, 

— Desire to love a child or "give of one's 
self." 

~ Desird^ to "live on" through a child. 

— • Enjoyment |pd satisfaction from children. 

Economic Factors 

^hfldren can work and add^to family income. 

Children can help parents in their old age. 

Children may or may not be expensive to 

raise, depending on what erne provides 

for them. 

#- 

Biological Factors 

— People may or may not be biologically 
capable of having children. 

— The reproductive life span is increasing. 
It J)eglns earl ler and ends later than ever, 

— There may be a biological drive, aside 
from sex, to reproduce. 

Acci^tal Births/Family PI anni^ Fai I ures 

— People can have children because they 
don't use contraception. 

Contraceptives are not completely fail-safe. 
Moreover, some are more effective than • 
others. 



""^NTR^^Dubs .J 
FTtMSTRIP 



If^t-RODUCE FILMSTRIP FOR TODAY 



5-10' minutee J^' -si. In today's lesson students will consider a very 
/^/^"•-= different type of society to see if the things 

^ that affect people in the United States are 

simila^ to Those influencing people in countries 
e><:per iencing rapid r^tes of popu.lation growth • 
(e.g., India, Indonesia, , the Phi I ipp ines, Mexico, 
- Brazil, Algeria, Morocco, etc.). 



TEACHER m^TE 



Rapid rates of population growth are ueually rates that range between 

2-4 per cent a year. Countries with rbpid rates of growth typically 

are leas developed nations^ which experienced a rapid decline in mortality 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 5.2 ^ 4 ^ 



dm to the induction of western medical* technology prior to and after ' 
World War II. Since industrialization is only now beginning in^th^se 
oomtries, they have not yet experienced the social changes that led' 
to declines in fertility in th^ developed countries where growth is 
somewhere between 0.5-1.5 per cent a year. The Population Reference' 
Bureaii^s Population Data Sheet provides useful data regarding different 
rates of grMth if you wish to introduce this information at this time. ' 

2. Introduce India as the country students will study. 

A. The country students will consider in this 
. lesson is India. This is the second largest 
country in the world in terms of population, 
although it is only 1/3 the size of the U.S. 
In area. 

\ India has a population of 600 million and is 

growing at the rate of 2.5 per cent .1 year, 
which means that about 15 million people 
are being added each year. (This is abodt as 
many people as live in Australia) 

\ 2. At Its present rate of growth, India's 

population will double In size in about 28 *^ 
years. By 1985 it is expected to' have about 
807.6 million people. (This is about 4 times 
^ as many people as now live in the U.S.) 

3. Rapidly growing countries tend to have many 
young people. 42 per cent of the people in 
India are under 15 years of age. (In theN 
U.S. 27 per cent are under 15 years of age.) 

• B. In many ways India Is typical of the countries 
in the world where population is growing the 
fastest* 

I . Not m'u^ch industry. 



2. People s l\| I live in rural areas, but cities 
are rapid lyNleve loping (as was shown in the 
transparency for lesson 3.1). 
• ' ' ^ - - 

C. India is aware of the problems associated with 
population growth and, as we ^\\ \ see in a later 
lesson is struggling to reduce it^s rate of 
growth. It has the greatest experience of any 
country in the world in trying to slow rapid 
population growth. 
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^ J'. D. 'In looKing at the f i Ififttr I p, students should be 
aware >hd.t- the type' of life shown is typical of 
that swhich can be found throughout much of Asia^ 
Africa' and Latin America. 

3. Distribute ^Reaction Sheets and, reveal objectives. 

A. Ip viewing the. f i Imstrip, s^tudents should 
identify the fo I lowing: 

I. Things that woold:mot i vate people to want 
large fami I ies. \ 

4 

.2. Things that would motivate people to have 
sma 1 1 fami I ies. 

B. ' Reaction Sheet is to hel p. students note these 

things for men and women. , 

4 

V 

FILMSTRIP' * SHOW FILMSTRIP: RURAL INDIA':. MAY YOU HAVE 

18-20'Mnute8 A THOUSAND SONS 



D1,SCUSSI0N ' * DISCUSSION: WHAT FORCES INFLUENCE DECIS IONS ^ ABOUT 

IQ'U minutes \ FAMILY SIZE IN INDIA? - 




The Reaction Sheet should be used as the "^28tir=^^b3»^^ 
discussion questions. For each question list as many (aaauraWt'^^'^ 
student responses as possible. Responses should be based upon 
information presented in ^ihe filmstrip. After responses are^ listed^ 
they can be acdegorized^ if you wish^.and the categories compared to 
those previously mentioned (bcring th^ RevieWr^elate section of this 
lesson. ' \ " V / 



'X^ I. Question: Vyhat things influence a man (in rural 
\ ^ ^ndja) to want (a) many chiJdren, (b) few children? 

\ ^ . 
'••.^ ^^n^ chMdren (fnan's view) sample responses: 

— Social: Prestige and power in village 

associated with many children, especially sons, 

^ Eponomlc^c.», §ons can aid In work (on farm^or 
• ^ In cra.ft)^ "Sons can provide for parent during 

parentis old age. 

~ Psychological.: Sons extend J I neage and carry, 
on family name. 
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Religious: Children, especial ly 1,0ns, am 
required to say blessings 'for deceased parents. 
~ Demographic; At least some childreo are, 
likely to die before adulthood. To assure 
^ some survive, many are required. (Currently 
about 139 babies, under I year of age die per 
* l,Ot)0 live births In India. In the U.S. the 
^ • - rate is' I8»5 per 1,000 I Ive births. ) 

* Few children (man's view) sample responses: 

~ Demographic: More children are surviving to 
adulthood than in the past^ so fewer need be 
born to assure some reach adulthood. (In 
J90I-I9II 42.6 people died each year per 1,000 
population. In 1951-61 22.8 people died per 
1,000 population. In 50 years the rate of 
death dropped by about 1/2.) 

— Social: Education (which is not free) is 
becoming more important for success In India. 

^* CSovernment is encouraging small families. 

~ Economic: Too many children are expensive 
to provide for. ^ Sons divide property into 
small units. Girls requi re marrrag6^d(3f^ies. 
Smaller families allow everyone In the family 
to have a higher standard of living. 

2. Question: What things influence a womaj-dn riir^a I ' ' "^^^ 
InfH'a) to want (a) many children, '( b) ^te\ir ch I Tdrent ^ 

Many cht I dren"( woman 's view) sample responses: 

— Social: Children, especially sons, givve a 
womaniprestlge ,and status within her family ' 
and anting vi I lagers. 

— • Economic: Ch4 I dren,. especial ly sons, are 
needed to 1 00k ''after a mother in her old age. 
Since she is likel.y to outlive her husband . 
by many years, this is very important for the* 
mother's wellbeing.. Daughters can help the 
mother around the house. 

Demographic: At least songe children are likely 
to die before adulthood. To .ensure that one. or 
two sons survive to help the %i^h^r ^-^inA^^er old ' 
a^^, family size must average*^ fell i Idrert';''* I 
\. • 
— - Psychological: The role of woman is firmly . 
linked to motherhood and domestic pursuits, t 
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7 



Few children (woman's viow) samp I o ro!*ponixOs: 



Demographic: lA^ro (fnldren .uo i.uivivim) flujn 
before^ sC fewer birlhs are roquir<'^d. 

Health:^ Many children are hard on a woman^s 
health. 

Economic: Changes \n society are creating a 
demand for educated persons-^ to work in 
Mjidustr ies., etc. Scf\poling is expensive and 
is difficult to pro\M^le—i4-^ ami lies are large. 

— Social: Government is^encouraging small 
- V fajial ies> 

Question: How do these kindsiof inf I uences~compare 
with those' in the United States? 



TEACHER NOTE , * j 

Anewere are likely to vary in vegard to thui qneotilpri. Cencvai catcgorico 
(e.g. eobnbmiQ influences ^ eooial concerns^ eta.') chi be seen to be the 
ehmej but spadifio ^H^ms within each category ar^ Ipkehj to vary. Among 
ihe^points brought out should be the following: j 

^ In India there has been a great need to have at teast one or two 
surviving sons to contribute to family income and take care of 
parents in old age. 



In d.b. children usually are not 'viewed as sourc 
family y rather they are considered an "expensed the par* 

/ -\1 



es of income to^tne 
have to 



tncur. 



In India sons have to take care of their pareu^ 
In the U.S. social security (etd.)j ncr^ichil 
for old age security. 




^n their old age. 
v^vrovides the basis 



In India infant and death rates have been high (139 per 1^000 live 
births) so that families^ have had to have many' children' in order^to 
assure^that sojn^ , eons survive. Although this is ^changing^ it ia 
neither widely realized^ M^r^ where perceived^ viewed as being 
pemanent. Consequently ^ f^ptility remains near traditional levels 
(the birth rate irB^4P.,Mvf}is,,p^, X^Qfin pecplry 

In the U.S. infant mortality (18. S deaths to children under 1 yeaP 
per 1,000 liDe births) is much less than in India, although it is 
considered high for an industrialized nation. 

In India women have few alternative roles available to them other th'an 
motherhood and keeper of the house. In the U.S. women have^ expanding . 
opportunities fdr careers and pursuits outside of the family^ 



lOQ ^' 
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ASSIGNMENT 
1 minute 



4. 



Stjr|mary: Point out that paren'ts are much nioro 
de|endent upon children for the family wiHt.^'io 
inj'india (and other less developed natioob) than 
'thfey are i'n the U.S. 



A3(SIGNMENT: 



LEAD IN TO TOMORROW'^ LESSON 



istri bute PI anaf am 
copy is contained 



introduction to students, 
in the Appendix to the Planafam 
instruction Book. This should be removed and 
Juplicated for distribution prior to class if 
l"he simulation is to be used. 



/Optional: Students may individually or as a group 
be assigned to do some basic research on India 
(e.g. where is India? What is its^history? 
How' is it governed? etc.). 
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RURAL INDIA: MAY YOU HAVE A THOUSAND SONS 



3.- 



9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 

«; 

13. 
14. 



Audio 



Music 



The Goddess Modeva has answered 
my prayers. I have given birth 
to a son. - r 

4 

t 

A son! My husband and mother- 
in-law will be proud aa'd pleased i 
What will he be like? 

I pray he will be strong, Dei, 
the midwife, placed cowdun^ 
cakes, water, and wheat beneath 
ray bed, a sickle at the foot — 

I hope these kei^p him safe from 
evil spirits \ . 

so he may to bring pride 

to his family 

and grow to j?e like his fathier " 
, , .good, strong. , , 

strong and useful. . like the 
Kapok tree. 

» 

It is' written: *'The root of ^ 
everything is birth.'* Children* 
are India's pride 

but they are also a problem. 

There are so many more^of them 
today than in. .days- past. 

But villag* families remain 
large. 

Although pres'sures on the family 
and village are building, life 
continues much as it always has — 

to undersj>ahd why, ve must look 
at life"' in Rural India . > 

Rural villages are small clusters 
of families living closely 
together. 




Video 

Title frame - 

Face with fly on nose 

Child'^^ad 

Full view child 



Boy carving soapstone 



Boy in j^reen cap, brown scarf 



Boy in dugoVt boat 

Young man with red scarf 

Man in pink turban 

Kapok tree in bloom 

Mother + 3 children in doorway 

% Family on bicycle rickshaw 

5 children standing in village street 

Man, X^oman, 4 children , 

^ Village street scene 

Village seen from distance 
Closeup,, village houses 
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15. 



16. 



17. 

18. 
19. 



20. 



21. 



22. 



The people share a sense of 
community, of belonging, with 
those who share similar values 
and* customs, . 

and with whom they will spend 
most of their lives. The need 
or opportunity to venture out- 
side the village has been 
slight, especially for women. 

Work, the major activity, is 
handed down from father to 
son. . . 

and from mother to daughter. 

It is highly specialized so 
that most of the basic needs • 
of life can be met within the* 
village, 

An Indian's occupation is 
largely determined by family 
tradition and caste. . 

.tTie place in society into 
which a person is bom. 

Age, sex, and cast: e - stron gly 
influence the way a person 
thinks and behaves. Expec- 
tations have changed little r 
through generations. • ^ 



23\ 

\ 
24. 

25. 
26. 



27. 



Tradition, the power which 
keeps the village a balanced 
whole, 

is both feared and respected. 

Traditional women's rdles 
^ have been especially limited. 
Religious codes state: v 

"In childhood a female must be 
subject "^to her father, *in youth 
toi her iiusband; when her lord 
ifs dead to her sensor ja woman 
rs never fit for independence.** 

In the past, marriages were^ 
arranged in early childhood, 
at least s^veral'^years before 
the boy and girl would actually 
live together. 



Ill 



People in marketplace 



5 women + 3 children sitting, playing 
game 



Man, boy with cattle^ 



Woman, 2 -girls sitting, shelling pods 
Woman weaving 

/ 

r 

Man doing pottery* . 

Mfin using sewing machine 

2 men + 2 bullocks threshing 



Holy man reading 

Kali festival 
Old woman eating 

Mural scene blown up 



Young gJLrl, child in background 
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28. 



29, 



30. 



31. 



32. 



33. 



34. 



• 35. 
36. 



37. 
39. 



40. 



41.V 



Usually a boy or girl's 
parents decide about a 
marriage and then tell 
their child of their ' 
decision, ' ' 

* 

A son or daughter always 
agrees because what his 
parents say must be res- 
pected. 

We are consulted, but our 
feeling has no weight. 

songs express a young 
girl's fears of leaving 
home: 

Father, had I been your son, 
I would have stayed to thatch 
a roof 

To take the cattle out to 
graze, to drive the plough 
across your field. 

But I was born your enemy, 
a daughter who must go away. 
At home I u^ed to laugh and 
dance • . . 

Today I leave you weeping. 

Girl^know what is expected 
of them. 

A ^irl must obey her mother- 
in-law and husband . . \ 

I will Have to feook . . / /' 

r will have to ^fetch wat&__. . 

I will serve, respett, a|^d obey- 
es^cially^my mother-in-law and 
husband.' Boy.s, too, have 
similar expectatipns about what 
a wife must> do. 

My wife will be expected' to 
work for the house . . \^ 



Betrothal ceremony 



Wedding ceremony 



Wealthy couple on wedding day 



Girl + bullock threshing 



4 men thatching roof 



Man + 2 bullocks plowing 



(Silent) 



f ' 



3 girls makipif^ leaf plates 

/ ' 

DesoJ^ate village scene 
^2' women, each with baby 



Woman crouched, cooking 
Women + girls with water vessels 
Family scene, woman cooking, 



Woman replastering wall 
Woman doing hbusework - 
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42. and she must bear children, 
especially sons, • . 

43. she should go to the fields 
and help with the farming — 

44. I don't want her to go to 
the fields, but if my mother 
works and she sits quietly, 
what would the people of the 
village think? 

45. She will respect my father 
by covering her head and 
won't speak directly to him, 

46. She will always obey me,. 
The Padaiiq)urana, our great 
religious epic, says : 

47. There is no other god on 
earth ^r a woman than 
her husJian d, ^ 

48. Wives must bear children. 
The large family is a strong 
tradition. 



49, Children are needed f or econ-^.^ 
omic, sentimental, social, ^and 
religiaus reasons, 

50, If a woman has many children, 
others will loq^ up to her. 
She can say proudly," , , 

I have many children, 

51, If there is an epidemic or 
fjood, our childrenvwill die, 
and then we ^r6 left td- weep 
for the rest ofsjqur lives, 

SZj^JCnel joy of being ^.ogethe^r is 
best in a large family, 

V,^^/^d may take away one child, 

Seek at my only son. He s?uffers 
from many diseases, , He is always 
sick. 



e 54; If a mother has five or six 

children, at least two or three 
• sons will live. 




Young woman + child 



2 women going to fields 



Women working in field 



\ 



Older matt in brown turban & vest 
2 people costiimed 
Man in white hat & kurta 
Group women, children .seated 
Man, woman, 3 chilctren 

* 

Women in marketplace 



Flooded village ( 



Ferris wheel. 



Woman with sickly infant 



7 children In field 
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55* Sons have a special value. 
There is a saying, "One eye 
i^ no eye and one son Is no 



son. 



Woman hbldinK small son 



56. (Song)" You are my gift of gods, 
Ypu arie iny boon of prayers, 
.^You have come, now live long. 

c 

57» You are iny wealth, 

You are nij^f rangrant flower. 
You have come, now, live long.-^* 

58# A son^ is important for -contin- - 
uing the fanELly name. "I would ^ 
not stop having children. . . 
even seven or eight. . . until 
I /had a son. " 

59. I am sure I will have sons 
because I am strong. 

60. When my brothers unite we are^ 
powerful. 

61» A son can look after his parents 
in their old age. 

62, If ray mother had not a son, on 
whom would she have ^^pended for 
the support of her two daughters? 
Who would pay for their marriages? 



63- 



64, 



Who would perform religious 
ceremonies fot ray family after 
their deaths? 

My mother is always saying, "I 
am living because you are there 
— otherwise, how can I fight with 
life in such hard days?" 



65. Since wives may be widowed at an 

early age and remarriage is frowned 
^upon by others, women value sons 
more highly thdn men do because 
women need sons to take care/of 
them in their old age. 

66# An ancient religious document 

states that a woman who remarries 
will "enter the womb of a jackal 
in the next life." ' « 



Woman with infant son 



Boy sitting on aground 



2 men making furniture 



Man In orange turban 



Boys exercising 



1 ' 

4 generations of men 
Young men sitting in group 



2 men burning candles 



l€£ 

i 



3 women, 6ach holding child 



4 generations women, 



Woman,' child, bullock 
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Though sons are , preferred, 
girls are of some value. 
A daughter can watcl^the 
children and help' in^ the 
kitchen and in the fields. 



68.- My mother says girls are, af ' 
help to the family, but they 
ptoduce tension and drain the 
family of its wealth. 

1 ^ 
69 • ^fy father must pay many rupees 

*for my wedding. Even then,* there 

is no guarantee I'll be happy. 

Sons are best! 



Girl holding small child in field 



70. 



71.. 



11. 

J 
73. 



Sons are important, 
without sons may be called^' 
"banjh," barren woman. Her 
husband may leave her or 
take another wife or she 
may 'become a servant in her 
husband's house. If a woman 
loses all het sons she may 
be thought to be possessed erf 
.bhe "evil eye/' 

(Sotig) "Better be mud than a 
barren woman. 

On* the mud will grow a tree, 
GiviniE-shelt'er from the\sun." 



Large yramilies , then, have 
been /necessai;y for* rural 
villagers 



Butj todaj^ ... safer and cleaner * 
water, better food, sanitation.^ 



74. and medical improvements have 
meant more surviving children. 
The balance of the village is 

__up_set . 



75. ^rh^ approach of the city and 

modem ideas further challenge 
traditional values. 

76. I f^rm and work at the factory 
^ and maKe a good living, but I 

have many children and they 
conaume so much food that I 
am half starved. ^ 



Young girl 



i Group of girls sitting, eating 



Destitute woman sitting on curb 



Women carrjrfn^ water by large tree 



3 women, 2 boys sitting 



Girl washing small child 



Large group people 



Urban street scene 



6 children sitting on floor 
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78. 



Woman, 3 children, bullock ^utd^rs 



Women carrying wlVeat 



79. 



80. 



They are liRl-^wa^ll sj?r^/es. 
The eat everythingli^vjpnere 
is nothing good^about having 
so many children. 

Having many children means 
much hardship, especially 
i^ the mother miust work in 
the fields .without muth 
to eat. 



This year -three women died 
during delivery. Many children 
are not -good for a woman 'j^ ^lealth. 

"^ttt more surviving^ so^is, there are Man + 2 bullocks plowing 
feW jobs available, and land is' ' ^ 

dividfed into plots too small ^o 
ecorfomically farm. 



Women transplanting rice 



oQ^n^^tra 



V 



81. If there are pnly two children, 
we can pay the charges for our 
son's schooling' and get him 
proper medical care. 

82. We may even be able to afford 
these things for our daughter. 

83. But if there are many, they 

, will grow in a rough way and 
^ be poorly cared for. Children 
are like plants; if tHey are 
close together they do not 
gr§^ well. ^ 
'; • 

84. villagers seek different ways ' 
' to limitji their family size... ^ 

instead of praying to the-' " ' 

River Goddess for a thousand 
'sons, 'a woman may ask that, 
"I have no more children." 

Or she and her husband may seek 
help 4xom a govemmfent/'^^Siily 
planning agency. j 

86. I /ant only* ti^i^^ildren, that 
J is enough. • .even if both are 

girls. We ^n do nS^e -^or two 
than we can for many. . 

87. Y«t the tradition of. large 
•vu.'*' fitmiMes remains. Women are 

reluctant ^to risk the disapproval 
of others. . . 



Small girl 



Group children playing by street 




Small boy sitting amid books 



5 women + 2 children at shrine 



Family plarTning, sign 



Woman 4- 2 children* 



5 children next to family planning sign 



erJc 
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88. 



'( 



♦ . .and are afraid of growing 
old without sor;s to take care 
df them. 0, 



Old woman 



A 



89. Disadvantages are vjLewed as\ 
temporary until the children 
mature and tan add to the 
family income. 



3. ThSkj 



forces of change are- 
opportunities to 
change are limited. 

, 91. There are vfttiially no. 

aLternative living stylfes 
open to village women. 

Si. Girl-s' schooling, is often . 

completely neglected, (especially 
if there^ are sons in the family. 



^ , The pole of wife and mother is 
.f irmly ^ fixed. If a woman does 
not -conform, she may be cast 
out of the village. 

' « ' ^ • . : 

94. Tradition cannot be quickly ' 
changed. 

95. May you* have a thousand sons. 
, May you \have ^ thousand sons. 

96. Credit 
' 97. Credit 



«8. Credit 

.. 99. Credit 

100. Credit 

101. Credit 



4 

I 



5 children sitting on ground 




.Women harvesting wheat 



Woman milking co^ 



Girls, washing dishes^-iit^lver 
Girl making <^g cakes 
Woman holding child 



Double slide - 2 old women ^ 



Pregnant woman carrying child 
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FILMSTRIP 

RURAL INDIA: MAY YOU HAVE A THOUSAND SONS 

OPTIONAL POSHESTx - 
mCHER VERSION () 



^ LESSON 5.2 



^ TSACHSf 



■ D},r:eS\6ni: Write TRuror FALSE In the space provided after each of the- 
"\ ' follpwrng questions. In addition, If the statement Is FALSE 

give a re^on to support your answer. 
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I. Most Indian vinage^s depend on 
neaf by e'l 1 1 es f or mater I a I , goods . 



2. Th^re Is pressure within tfie village 
^ to fol low traditional patterhs of 



behavior. 



3. In art Indian village, both men- and 
women work outside the house. 



4. Indians are always free to choose 
their occupations. 



5. A large amount oi time |s speht 
resting and socializing In an 
Indian vl I lege. ■ • 



6. Indian village youths marry In their 
early twenties after completl/jg 
schoo I . 



7. Women are expected to g^t a Job 
to add to the family Income. 



8. A young bride moves. In with the 
fami ly of the groom'. 



9. The bride's mother-in-law and 
father-in-law must wait on and 
serve her. 



10. Sons are vS^lued more highly 
than daughterjs. 



I . FALSE* THEy ARE GENERALLY SELF 
SUFFICIENT. 



2." 



XRUE 



TRUE* WCWEN DO HOUSE WORK AND ALSO 
' WORK IN THE FIELDS. FEW 

WCMEN WOULD. HAVE CAREERS. 



4. 



FALSE* CHOICES ARE LIMITED. CASTE 

AND FAMILY BACKGROUND INFLUENCE 
i WHAT A PERSON CAN DO,. 



5. 



FALSE* PEOPLE ARE GENERALLY BUSY': 
HOWEVER MANY ACTIVITIES ARE 
GROUP ACTIVITIES. 



6. 



FALSE* MOST YOUNG 'PEOPLE MARRY 



II. On the whole, boys are given poorer* 
medical treatment and education 
than are girls. \ 



/'"V. IN THEIR TEENS OR BEFORE. 



FEW ATTEND SCHOOL. EDUCATION 
BElfOND 3RD GRADE ts UNUSUAL. 



7. 



8. 



FALSE* WCMEN ARE EJCP^TED TO WORK 

IN THE HOUSE AND IN THE FIELD. ^ 
THEY ARE EXPECTED TO HAVE 

eniLDRBN. . 



TRUE 



9. 



FALSE* THE HUSBAND'S MOTHER MUST BE 
RESPECTED BY THE BRIDE. THE 
- MOTHER IN LAW MUST BE SERVED BY 
THE BRIDE & OBETED. 



10. 



TRUE 



• ' false* sons receive preferential 
trbXtment. 



TEACHER VE21SI0N»TEACHER VERSIOK»TEACHEK VERSION* ' 



\ 



i'^- It Ts often for economic security 
^hat a woman wants to have many 
children. ' 



13.^ A woman rnay be cast out of the 
vil lage if she does not bear 
children. 



^^14. Husbands, above all, must honor and 
obey their wives. 



15. 



Rising costs of edocafl^and health 
services have made some- j/i || age rs 
reluctant to have child^n. 



16. Tr^^dTTtoflsi values' concerning large 
families explafn a great deal about 
why families continue to be large. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



/ 

Because of the possibility of 
epidemics, floods, diseases, etc., 
many fajnlMes plan to have more 
children thqn they actually want. 

Age, sex and caste determine fv>w 
a person In an Indian village is 
expected to think and act. 



Today, too many children are causing 
problems for Indian village llf-e. 



' v.. 



LESSON 5.2 
OPTIONAL POSHEST 
PAGE 2 





12. 


-TRUE 




13. 


TRUE 




14. 


FALSE* 


A WIFE MUST HONOR AND OBK • 
HER HUSBAND AND HIS MOTHER, 


15. 


TRUE 

* 






TRUE 


^ 


17. 


TRUE 


t 

rib 


18. 


TRUK 


• 


r9. 


TRUE 

• 


• • 



/ 




Direct long-: 



FILMSTRIP I, 
' r 
RURAf.Vir^lA:^ MAY YOU HA^^^ TIIOUS^ SONS 

OPTIONAL P(^S^f^:^j^?^'- 

Write TRUE or FALSE in tj;^'^^^'^^ after oach of Ihe 
foiiowing questions. \n^^0n\o^, if, the statement is FALSI', 
give a reason to support your answer./ 



Most Indian villages depend on 
nearby cities for material goods. 



2. There is pressui^e within the village 
to, follow traditional patterns of 
behavior. 



In* an Indian village,' both men and 
women worl< outside the hi^use. f 



4. Indians are always free to choose 
their occupations. 

\ 

5. A large amountof time is spent 
resting and socializing in an 
Indian vi V lage. 



6. Indian village youthsxmarry in their 
early twenties after apmpieting 
school . 



7^ Women are expected to get a job 
to add to the family income. 



8. A young bride moves, in with the' 
fami iy of the groom. ^ 

9» The br ideas'" mother-in-law and 
father-in-law must wait on^and 
serve her. * - 



10. Sons are valued more highly 
than daughters. 



II, On the whole, boys are given poorer 
medical treatment and education 
than are g 1 rTs. 



I . 



2. 



3, 



4." 



5.' 



6. 




0. 




\ 
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12, It is often for econn mir Q pr^r ity 
that a worfian wants to have many 
""^chi I dren. 



A woman may be cast out of the 
village if she does not bear 
Chi Idren. 



13, 



14 Husbands, above all, must honor and 
obey thei r wives. 



14, 



15, Rising costs of education and hd^l>h 
services have made some villagers 
reluctant to have children. 



15, 



16, Traditional val ues- concerning large, 
families explain a great deal about 
why families continue to be large. 



16, 



17* Because of the possibility of 

epidemics, floods, diseases, etc,, 
many families plan to have more 
children than 1^hey actually want. 



17, 



18, Age, sex and caste determine how 
a person in an Ihdian village is 
expected to think, and act. 



18, 



19, Today, too many children are causjng 
problems for lndi*an vil'lage I i'fe. 



r9. 
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Indiana University Population Education Project 



Population Inquiries • , 

5 - Individual Decisions and Population Changes f 



TEACHING ACT'JVITY 5.3 UNDERSTANDING PRESSURES ON FAMILIES 

IN LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES: INDIA 




PURPOSE 



The purpose of this lesson' is to reinforce the ideas 
presented In the fllmstrip. It develops an affective 
apprecjatlon of how the structure of life In a rural, 
underdeveloped nation limits a person's options and 
encourages the bearing of relatively I arge numbers 
of children. As a result of the le$son, students 
shou'ld have a deeper understanding of the obstacles 
that must be overcome if nations, sucft as India, are 
to succeed in controlling their rate of natural ' 
increase through a reduction in'terti I ity^ 



LEARNING GOALS 



^-After coffl|!)let ing this activity, the student should 
be able to: 



Describe the types of feelings generated (in the 
student) while playing the Planafam game, 

1 

Discuss how students' attitudes towards children 
and family size may have changed during the course 
of the game. 

Identify social forces, such as the economic need 
for children, that Influence individual decision- 
making about family size. 

Compare pressures that Influence Indian decision- 
making about family size with those that affect 
American families' decision-making in regard to 
these Issues. 



TEACHING SCHEDULE * Review-Relate ^ 5 minutes 

Presentation ' ^ 5-10 minutes 

Game Play ^ ' 20-30 minutes 

Discussion' ' 10-15 minutes 

Exercise and Assignment 1-5 minutes 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 5.3-' 



Plonofam Direct ions 



Two Planafam gamebqards, each with a Fertility Deck 

and Fate Deck. 

Student Overview Sheets, 

^Student Role Assignment Sheets. 

Student Tal ly Sheets 

Optional Reading: The Woman in White 



* REINFORCE YESTERDAY'S LEARNING 

1. Yesterday the class talked about some of the 
pressures _which encourage families in countries 
such as India to want fairly large families; 
What are some of >the$e pressures? 

, * Women gain status from sons. 

* Because of the high chance of having some 
chit'dren die, there is a need for having more 
children than wanted in order to ensure that 
at least some surV'ive. 

• 

^ Children are an economic advantage to a fam*i hy, 
end are a form of "social security" for parents 
wtjen they are^efdenly. 

* Women's opportunities are restricted so there 
is litt le else for a woman asjde from chi Id 
care and domestic tasks. 

2. The class also'Saw that some changes 'were beginning^ 
to occur in village life th^t might lead to new 
attitudes toward family size. What are^some of 
these ch'anges? I 

^ Growing intklsf r ia I i zat ion has altered traditional 
rol es» • , * 

* Need to educate children, especially sons, 
and to pay tuition means that large families 
must devote considerable resources to education 
or deny education to some children. 



More surviving girls mean dowries; are needed 
for more daughters than Jn the past. 

More surviving sons complicates inheritance 
of^ land and property 'more th&n Ln the past- 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 5.3 



3 



PRESENTATION 
5" 10 minut08 



PLANAFAM DESCRIBED 



I. Introduce Plonofem qomo, 




, A". Today the class is going to play a game which 
should help you understand how a young Indian 
couple might feel when thinking about fheir 
need for chi Idren. 

B, As the game progresses, the class will move 
through time, growing older along the way. 
As you age and as.yoijr family size changes 
pay attentioPLjto your feel ings and how they 
may have changed. 

C, At the end of the game, we Ml talk about 
these. 



2. Rules presented and reviewed. 



TEACHER NOTE 

Complete directions are provided in the Inatruc^on Manual for the game. 
Theae inatruotione are provided for demons tratiok purposes only. 

A. Game starts with the marriage o^^^^s^oung 
Indian couple. 

1. Both the bride and groorri are fifteen years - 
old. 

2. They will live in the boy's family's house 
where the girl will be expected to be 
dutiful and help the boy's mother in the 
household tasks. 

B. You are to Imagine that after the wedd'ing the 
families ^re gathered and, somehow, begFn 
thinking about what J-he couple should do—if / 
they should try to have their first chu Id- 
right away, or If they should wait a While. 

^C. People involved are the bride and groom, their 
mothers and fathers, and the boy'^s brother, and 
sister. 



TEACHER NOTE . ^ 

At this point you will probably want to actually demons trate the game 
prooedunes as described in the InatrucHon Booklet for the Planafam game. 
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TEACHING ACTlVlTrY 5.3 




If 80j d%8tribute role aaeignmente to^etudente. Allow them a minute 
or two to read the role aa^igrumntSy and then play the game for a few 
minutee. 



D. V Each person has some stake in what happens 

and should help the couple, with their decision; 

3. Rules demonstrated, ^ 

A. The couple can choose -i'mong the various 
alternatives on the board. Each has some 
cost, except for the option assdtiated with . 
potential chi Kdbearing. 

— ^Q^. AfteK choosing the mode of behavior, the 
couple turns over a Fertility Card. This 
card tells what has happened under various v 
conditions. 

C. If a pregnancy occurs*, five cards are turned. 
The fifth indicates the seX of the chi d. If 

' a #1 is turned, however, the child is .ionsidered 
stillborn and is p.laced in^the first erppty ^ 
box (from the top) in the Death Column. _ 

D. After this the couple must- again reconsider 
what to do. ^ 

E. Anytinie a Chance, or Risk, of - Death Card i^s 
drawn, you must go^ to the Fate Deck to see — — 
if any children h^ve died. If the Fate Deck 
card "number is the same as the number on any 

of the, cards in the Boy or Girl Columrts, those* 
cards are moved to the Death Column. 



TEACHER NOTE '^ 



Conttnue explaining the rules aa you play the game. Once students have 
a basic understtmding^ allow them to begin playing. Point out, that the 
brother and Hster-in-taw are "age keepers" who must keep track of how 
many years have passed (each three cards approximate one year). AlsOy 
if certain moves haven ^t occurred^ ask students what would happen if^ 
for exmple, a "sure pregnancy" card was turned while the couple was 
operattng under the "separation" mode of behavior (nothing would happen 
and students should continue). Then have sj^udents assume rol&s and 
begtn play. At the conclusion of each game have students change rotes. 
Play for about BS-^SO minutes before disbussing the game. 



GAME PLAY 
20-30 minutes 



%^ * PLAY' PLANAFAM 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 5.3 



dTscussion 

10-15 minutea 



* STUDENTS DISCUSS GAMt 

1.^ How many 'coupISs' wero able to reach'^ami ly size 
goals? 



2. 



What were the factors bUTft into the game that 
made it hard to reach goals? 

* Poor contraceptive tectiniques. 

* Long reproductivG span. 

* . "High" cost of prevention. . .1 ^ 

How much did personal reasons^ social pressures, ^ 
or factors "beyond control" influence your decision 
'making? 



TEACHER NOTE 

Attempt to dupfaae ob many different viejjpvintB as possible. Ask 
students tf these refleat their om^ views or how they imagine a 
person in India woult^ oonsidejc^ -SHngs. Attempt to oontrast, where 
posHble, students' own vj^s with those which an Indian would have. 



What kmd of feelings did the game generated 

' Did you feel you were In control of the 
^sjtuatlon or not? ~" 



B. 



Were you hapjDv with what was happening? 



Did your ai-titudes about the desirability of 
different modes of behavior (e.g. separation, 
abortion, etc^) change during the game?" ^ 



If you were an Indian do you think you*d have m^e 
or less control over\family size options thd^ 
person in the U»S. has? 



Would this make you happy or not? Orlvouldn'^t 
you care? 



TEACmi.UOflE 

Ask a sti4dent to try to Mer 'frdfn they perspective of 'an Indian rather 
than a person, tn tU United SptSes. y6u may want -Jx/mention the faat 
that ther^are a 8u]?stantvaVnxmbex.:£s^T;ii^j^iedl2abies in the U.S., 
vndio^tfig UsB than ideal oontrol oDer djdX^aring even in thie 
aountiy. If this point is raisedj^ur^n^^^ir to contrast response/ 
available -^to' people in-ihe-UrSr^th't^wse avaUSle to an Indian couple. 



TEACHING- ACTIVITY 5.3 



7. How does the situafic>n in India comparo with tlwit 
*in the U.'S» in re^drd to why people hav(^' c^hl I dron 
^and the number thoy do havo? 

* 

People In each sorioly must conr.eni themsaivos 
^with a variety of pres^^ures. hi the U.b. more 
options are open to people, . help ing reduce 
pressure for' chi Idbearlng. Jn addition, status 
factors and economic advantages and disadvantages 
are d'ifferent. In the U.S. ^ social security, 
restriction of children for the job market, 
attention to equal employment Opportunities for 
women, the hi-gh economic cost of maintaining and 
educating children, our urbanized way of life, 
. and relatively high health standards and low 
child mortality levels tend to keep family size 
down. These things do not exist in India. * ' 
Rather, their opposites are true. This keeps 
fami ly size up. 



TEACHER NOTE ^ * ' ^ . 

If ttme permttSj you may want students to consider the following exercise 
in class. Otherwise^ it can be assigned for consideration aa homework. 



^ EXERCISE & ASSIGNMENT 
1-5 minutes 



ERiC 



APPLICATION EXERCISE 

Problem described and discussed (if time permits). 

A. From the government's viewpoint, if it decided 
to set up a program to limit population growth 
in India, .what kinds of problems might it 
encounter, especially at the village level? 



Economic need for children. 

Social status associated with children 

Lack of non-familial roles for women. 

Relatively high mortality reinforces 

perceptions for many children. 

Need to cont-t-fiue "name." 



What things might lend* the government a helping 
hand in' its efforts to reduce population? ^ 



Expense associated with large families, 
Need to p^y for education. 
Opening up of industrial J^s in rural areas. 



Assignment given. 
A. Think more about ^these two questions, 
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7 



B. Write your answers to tl^ese questions 
in class tomorrow. " 



use 



C. Tomorrow w(^ will look irxxo c^osoly dl 

population from Ijh^j'govornment perspective 

in Indiai '"J ' o 

« 

Optional reading assignment: The Woman In vJhIte. 
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Indiana Univers*^ty Population Ed^cat io^- Pr'sij^ 



r 



Population Inquiries ^ '■Wj:f ^ 

5 - Individual Decisions, anci Popu I at ioi^ha'ftges 




TEACHING ACTL^ITY 5.4 DEALING WITH POPULATION GROWTH ON THE LOC/!it LEVEL- 



PURPOSE 



The purpose thisNesson is to confront students 
with the problems inherent in organizing village level, 
family s ize/ mod i f icat ion- programs in countries , such as 
India. / \ 



LEARNING GOALS 



( 



TEACHING SCHEDULE 



After completing thi s -act i v ity , the student should 
be able to: 



2. 



4. 



Identify 
might fac 
number of 




^ Ings within an Ind Ian . v I l/lage that 
^te or retard efforts to modify the 
Idren families desire to have. 



Identify activities that can be use<i to attempt 
to ( I ) change" family siz'e^ vjafl ues in India and/or 
to (2) encourage D&pple^^^have smaller families 
in India. « 

Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of these types of programs: (a) voLuntary, servtce- 
oriented and/or educative programs, (b) persuasive 
programs, (c) incentive programs, , and (d) coercive 
programs. 

Generate a list of activities for use at the local- 
level in India and defend the qfficacy and propriety 
of the programs generated, 



Rev iew-Re I ate 
Exercise 
Di scuss ion 
On^ional Assignment 



5 minutes 
25-40 minutes 
I 5-20 minutes 



rim^ twiuiwjj j\>v tho uxfUToieo for this Uqqo>x may vary fi*om olaao to 
i'liWi^, In iu^ffk' i'ly^uuwe an additional day may bo 'required for dioi-^uaaion. 
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TEACHING AIDS 



LEARN INK? AIDS , 



Teacher Version of 
Student Activity Book H 

Optional: Clear Transparency 
Acetate 



Student Activity Book H 
'Optional Reading: The Woman in White 



A/V Equipment ^ 
Overhead projector 
(Opt ional ) 



TEACHING PROCEDURE 



REVIEW-RELATE 
5 minutes 




EXERCISE 
s 25-4£? minutea 




INTRODUCTION: MAJOR POINTS 



SummacJ^ze prev ious f^s^s. Cla^ss has studied I i^.f e 
in rural India.^Srfudents should now undBrst^nd 
some of the raeJ^ns people desire large famil i^^s, 
as well as difficulties faced in limit ing'fami 
s ize. , J. * 

Overview: In tpday's lesscrh stude(its will look at 
population issues from a djjfferent perspective—- 
that of a person who has re^Q0sibM ity for lowering 
India's rate of populatfon growth. 
- • .i 

3. 'Objectives: After today's lesion studer^s. shou I d 
be a*ble to do tasks listed on the coverlet ;)■ he 
Student Activity Book H. ^ ' ' 



1^ > 



A. Distribute Act^ity IBooL 

B. Allow ^tudents t9 read objecfe^^ j[-qte:eead them - 
i;o^' students) . ' ^'^^^^^'^ / ^ " 

^.C. Answer questions about obJect*^^^fe<;, r----" 

^^^^ . J < y ' 
POPULAT ION PROGRAM EXERCrSE '"^V / J /"^ - 

Introduce exerq-Ise: Have students TOzt^^'^OV^^ 
and *'Role and Assignment" sections 6f 'exe/cte|^^ 



A. Point ou 
individ 



B. This mod 
' often act 
various 
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dents they will work firsf^as 
^'hen as part of a team. 



tion fairly common and is 
in%dev,eloping programs of 



/ 



TEACHING ACTIVITY .1?.4 5 



2. Step'-I: Clarifying god). 



\ 



A. Students, working alone, should read the 
question ^for §tep t and answer the question. 

I . N^ie purpose of. this question is to make sure 
students understand the goal. 

J 2. \A clear understanding of the outcome(s) 

a policy or program Is to produce is always 
needed for successful program formulation. 

3l Al low f Ive minojtes (if required). 

B. <Juestion; "State in your own words what the 
government.of India wants you to do." 



0 



* Reduce average family size from 5-6 children 
to' 2-3 Chi Idren. 

^ Help reduce rate of populati^ growth. 

* Think of activities for- rural vl 1 1 ages that 
will dncourajge people there to have fewer 
cht Idren. ^ 

Question: Why Is It Important to have your goal 
clearly Irf-ffont^of you when trying to do , 
jj^ something? 

Ac^vltl^ds can be planned toward accomplish- 
rffint Of that goal . 

. ■ . * ft enables, program planners to know where 
they are going and to use the goal as a 
benchmark to evaluate their progress. 

* The goal gives focus to one's effort. 

3. Step 2: . Identifying change facilitators and 
restValnts. ^ \ 

A. Phase I: Individual activity. 

1. Studer>ts should answer the question for 
Phase I on an individual basis. Students 

^ should list asr many ideas as they can think 
of for, each column on the page. 

2. Students are to consider life in rural 

^ villages and to consider things in village 
life that might fa^^i I i tate^or retard Efforts 
to reduce average family size. By under- 
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standing a communi'ty, students can better 
plan and coordinate potentially effective 
activities within the community. 

a. The left-hand column should contain a 
list of things that encourage smal I 

f ami I ies. 

b. The right-hand column should conta^Jn a 
I ist of things that encourage large 

f ami I ies. 



c. A maximum of five minutes should be 
* . allowed for completion of this activity. 

B. Phase 2: Group activity. 

1. - D«?id^.*istudents into groups of 2-5. Each 

group represents a team of population experts 
attemptiqg tp analyze things in village life 
that may ^facU itate or retard efforts to 
reduce average family sizeMn India. 

2. Have students pool the Information they 

' , listed during P>5ase i. The result of this 

pooling should bd-completion of a group 
master list of things that facilitate or 
retard fertility d^line. 

^ • . ^ a.' Forms for the master I isting are 

* included in the activity bool< (forms 
' A and B) 

b. SVidents should -look at forms carefully 
to make siire they^are using proper form. 

c. Students shoi^ldT^se onl^the left-hand 
columns at this ^age or the exercise. 

•V 

TEACHER NOTE 

You may wantho drew copies of these Jo^ms on the chdL\board. They will 
be helpful in clarifying th^ directions and during the^iscuesion that 
occurs aft&'r the^ exercise is complete. ' *' 

It isy^so recomended that each group (if composed of more than two 
merrifers)^ appoint n person to serve as recorder and to take charge of 
completing the group's master worksheets ^ 
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At the end of 5-10 minutes students should 
begin work on step 3. No discussion between 
steps 2 and 3 is required, but it may occur 
if you wish. , 



4. \iep 3: Overcoming obstacles to change. ^ 



1 



A. ° Overvle^w: Point out to students that successful 

program planning implies that ways are found to 
overcome obstacles to change and to utTTTze^^^ 
change f^ci I itating^. factors as best as possible. 
In this part of the exercise students are 
required to generate a set of activities they , 
belteve will hel^ reduce family size in rural 
Indfa. 

B. Have students, as quickly as possible, assemble 
the "Suggestion Deck" found in the appendix to 
the activity book. This can be used to help 

^ stimulate thinking about program activities; 

C. lave students continue working in groups. Each 
^rqup should generate a list of activities that 

" rntgHt overcome each obstacle to change mentf^ned 
the master list. Activities taking advantage 
tff change facilitating aspects of village life 
^hould also be listed. 
( 

. - 1^. Activities should be listed in right-hand 
columns of forms A and B across 'from the 
impeding or facilitating factor to which 
' . they relate. 



S^2. Students should list as many possible 

activities as possible f^egardless of their 
nature. Possible effectiveness, appropriate- 
ness and ethical suitability of various 
activities will be considered next, so time 
should not be given .to these concerns at 
^ th is point. 

3. 5-10 minutes should be allowed for this 
ac.ttvlty . 



TEACHER NOTE 



In some Qlaaaea it maij he nepeaaary to have a olaaa discuBsion at this 
povnt tn wHoh each groi^ ahaj^a ite list of activities with other groups. 
From thts a master list t>f activities can he wHtten on the chalkboard 
(or typed on a ditto and distrihxited at the next lesson if another daii 
requvred to fiidish the lesson). " ^ 



1 
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V ' \" 

In many otcu§gOt how^^fert the iiudgnte may proceed directly to' the next 
»t*p without need 'for otaae dieoueeioni 

The deoieion to atop at th^e po^it for -a diaouaaion or to ooniinue with 
jthejmall group work ahould be baaed upon the needs and intereata of the 
etHdm^and i^jon their ability to effectively work in small groups. 

5. Step 4: Activity selection and program' generation. 

A. In any program planning actfvlty^ a stage is 
reached where alternative ac+Jvities must be 
examined for their appropriateness and suitability 
and where, from this set of^al ternat ives, a 
limited number of activities must be selected 
for inclusion in one's program. Students face 
that task in this s>age of the exercise, 

^ B. Have students continu€(, working in groups, ^ Each 
group should now sel^tt from their list of 
possible activities t^iose activities which they 
would recommen-d the government of India support, 

1. Activities should be evaluated on the basis 
of presumed ef fectfveness, suitability for 
the culture in which they are to be used, 
and ethical acceptability to students. 

2. Activities selected shoufd be presumed to* 
be individual I7 effective and should be 
capable of reinforcing one another (i.e. 
activities should not work against ohe 
another or be contradictory in nature), 

C. Activities selected should be written/on the 
worksheet for step 4. 

I. All students In the group must agree with 
the set of activities selected, for the 
group's program and all students in the 
group, must be^t>repared to defend^ the group's 
program. 

Reasons must be given for the selection of 
each activity. 

a. These should be Cisted^ In the right-hand 
f column of the workis'heet opposite the 

activity to whjch they pertain. • ^ 
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TEACHER NOTE 



A-vartety of dvff event types of aativitiea may be dieted. Some may be 
potenttally effeoHve.^ .Some may not. It ia suggested that students 
be asstgned to researah CqJ what emotivities countries such as India 
Indon^sva^and the Philippines are currently sponsoring in order to 
influence thetr ferHlity Uvels. / - 

./ 

A few sampU activities and reasons are listed below. A larger list 
w given vn the Teacher Version of Student Activity Book H, The items 
lif ted are only suggestion, AoHHtUt other than those given for ' 
tlluetrattve ptacposes may be exjofoted. " ° ^ . 



''..Aakij^ty 

— Population edi^oatim 
tkK>ugh echoole. 



— Held worker program. 



— Free services, 
(family planning) 



exatc 



* Reason 

People lack knowledge about 
population growth and inpjLicationa 
in their country. 

PeopU don't know about problems 
need information and motivation 
on face-to^face baeia. 

People are poor' (can't afford 
fei^ility control). 



DISCUSSION 
15-20 mj^utee 



* DISCUSS PROGRAMS GENERATED BY GROUPS 



TEACHER NOTE 

If time permits you may want students to write their programs on the 
chalkhocu^. Otherwise, each group should report on the type of program 
It hoe developed, mile each group reports you should try to fist the 
main features on the chalkboard Or on a transparency so sets of 
aottvrties can be compare^. In disauasing these programs students 
should explain why various activities were selected and grouped 
tpgethe'r to form a program. 

■ ^ :f\ 

I.. Groups present programs: Have each group briefly 
• - ' ^- describe the ^^tivities. it selected for inclusion 
' India's population program. ' "v.- 



f 



A, Have class discuss ^tlvltles selected. 

^B. Examine reasons for activities selected by 
each group, ^ 

C. Have students consider If any activities or 
reasons contradict one another (I.e. do 
$ictlvltes add up to a coordinated set?). 
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< 
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OPTIONAL ASSIGNMENT 



2. Class generates class program: Have the entire 
class as a whole attempt to generate a set of 
activities that the class—as a body of experts— 
would recommend to the Indian government. 

A. List activities on chalkboard as students 
suggest them. ^ 

B. Have stydents discuss presumed 'effectiveness 
and a pprop^r lateness of activities suggested. 

C. tlave*^ students discuss ethical acceptability 
of various proposed activities. 



D. 



Attempt to generate a list of activities that 
the entire class ^is willing to support and 
defend. If this proyes impossible, attempt to 
have class resolve how the issue should be 
decided (e.g. by vote? by letting teacher 
decide? by compromise? etc.). 



ASSIGNMENT POSSIBILITIES 



TEACHER tlOTE 

Several poeaible aeHgnmenta oan\be given follcwing tkie leeecm. 
1. Follow up on thia leaaon, 

A. StudentB may read The Wonm in VhiU reading if they haven 'f 
done 80 pre^nouBly. Tkie readrnfTT about a papulation field 
worker tn India. 

\^ 

B. Students may reeearoh India's program to control ^population 
and deaoHbe aotivitiea supported Jj^he gove;mmei}t in its 



effort to ourb papulation growth. 
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Teacher Vi^RsinN 



initructioMil Objtictivt 
After tlii» lesson you should be able to do these things: 



1. Identify the things within an Indian village that might facilitate' 
or retard efforts to modify the number of children families desire 
to nave. 

2. Identify activities that can be used to attempt to (1) change family 
size values in India and/or to (2) encourage people to have smaller 

■H families in India. 

3. Discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of these types of 
programs.-^ (a) voluntary, service-oriented and/or educative programs 
CbJ persuasive programs, (c) incentive programs, and fd) coercive 

^ programs . 

4. Generate a list of activities for use at the local level in India 
and defend the efficiency and appropriateness of the programs 
gonerated. ° . 
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EXERCISE 




Lesion 5.4 

Page 2 

. Teacher Version 



OVERVIEW 



Thta exeroiee oomists of four steps . Each is part o/ opvoeee for 
systemtioally p-laming a population program to slow population growth 
t-n a less developed country. ^'The exercise builds on your knowledae of 
Ufe in rural India. ^ ^ ^ j 



ROI£ fm ASSIQjMENT 

You are a population expert. You are part of a team helping the govern- 
ment of India. Your job is to help plan a population program for villages 
in rural India. The goal is to reduce family size from an average of 5-6 
children to an average of 2-3 cliildren. 



::STEP 1 :: 



STEP 1: CLARIFYING TIE PROBLEM 



INDIVIIXJAL ACTIVJTlf 
TIME: 5 MMJTES 



State in your own words what the government 
of India wants you to do. 

Problem: nelv reduce average fenilu size 



in rural India from an average eize of 



5-6 children to an avaraae iiue of 2-S 



ohi Idren. 
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::ST^ P 2 :: 



SILP 2: FORCES FOR MD AGAINST QIANGE 
PlIASU 1: INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY 



TIME: 5 MIInIUTES 



birections: Your goal is to reduce average faifdly size in rural India. 

Think about life in rural India. What things encourage people 
to want small familiesf^ Miat things discourage small families? 

List as many tliingCas--you-canrthirfrx)f in tRe""spac6s below. 



Tninga that ENCOURAGE 
' 'Smll Families 



thdexniMation and indm trial-- 
iMotion bring new preaenreB 
and valuM^ areate new oppor^ 
tunitiee co%d require net) 
ekilla. 



LMering of deatii rates ^ 
qopeaialiy for children, as 
h result of improved medicine 
sanitation and nutrition 
creates pressures on family 
welfare. 

Improved teaJtniifues for 
fanily size regulation are 
iMoremi^ly available. 

Q0Wmment activity promotes 
' adoption of a small fmiiy- 
nam. 



Things that DISCOVRAGh 
Small Families . 



Look of role alternatives for women 
other than motherhood. , ^/^ 

K 

Look of perception (or confidence) 
that death rates are declining and 
-^at more jpeople are surviving than in 
days past. Moreover death rates are 
still relatively high. 

Modernization makes children less reliable, 
so more^ may be needed to ensure eome sons 
help tfieir parents in old age. 

A strong economic need for children exists, 
especially for the aged. 

Religion and cuetom reinforce value of 
large families. 

Status, power and well-being 'are often 
associated with many children. 
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STEP 2: FORCES FOR MD AGp4ST OWNGE 
PHASE 2 : GROUP ACTIiiHYTGENERATING 



TIME: 5-10 MMJTES 



Directions: 



A. Form a team of 2-5 experts. Each expert should share 
his answers to tliese two questions: 

(1) Wliat things encourage small families in India? 

(2) What things discourage small families in India? 

OA * 

B. . As a team use the forms on the next two pages to prepare 

a master list of things that encourage or discourage 
small families. 

1. Form A: TTungs that encourage small families should 
be listed in the left column of Fom A. 

2. Fom B: Things that discourage sijiall families should 
be listed in the left column of Fom B. 

C. After you list all the things you can think of on either 
Fom A or Fom B, go to sfep 3. 



lUo 



Form A : Groi^ Reaction Sheet: THINGS THAT ENCOURAGE SMALL FAMILY' SIZE 



Lesson S.A 
Vom-A 
Teaaher V^Tficn 



\ 



Step 2: Identifying Tilings Tliat 
Facilitate Qiange 

Vrjxt things in village life 
eKcourage small families? 



Step 3: Taking Advantage of ITiings in Village 
Life That Facilitate Change 

What can he done to take advantage of each thing 
m&ntioned that encourages change? What activities 
can be ovqanized? ; 



Educate people oboist ^mpdernizatianr'^and the irrpact on tneiv 
Uvea through rdd^ibj posters^ volunteer workers. 

Encourage people to move to cities where cost of housing 
maxri dis^urage children and where traditional values are 
notf d^strong. ' 

Inform people through information campaigns conducted 
by field workers that death rates are dropping and so i_ 
family problems are different than they were in^Jiker'pastS 

Set up family planning ^oentere and find ways to encourage 
people" to use. them. 



Foim B' Group Iteaction Sheet: OBSTACLES TO A SMALL FAMILY 



' Lesson 5^4 
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Step 2: Identifying Restraints to ChaJr|e step 3: Overcoming Restraints to Change 



What things in village life diaoourage 
mall familiea? 



Wi<xt activities Jan be organized to ovevoome 
buitt-in resiatanije to small families in rural India? 



I 



Reduce economic need^r children vy^proiddCng fcr 
people in^gZd age (i.e. social aecurity^}. 

Inform people that fMer children need be bom per 
fanihj to eneure that^ at least one eon aurHvea since 
dBctun rates hm>e decreased* 

Work with irrportofit people in camunities to get>tHeir 
help in diesemina^ng knowledge about fertiU/^control 
teSmiquBs and tte value of small familie^< ^ 

U$e radio J posters^ etc. to inform people of country ^s 
need to reduce population growth. 

Enooidrage more job opportunities for women by 
enoouraging government and private employers' to hire 
and promote women. 

Educate children to make them ctj)are of population 
issues and the implications of population on their 
welfare. - 

Pay people to not have children. 
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::STE P' 3 



STLP 3: OVERCMNG OBSTACLES TO CHANGE 



GROUP ACTIVITY 
TIME: 5-10 MINUTES 



Directions: 

1. Assemble the declToT cards found im the appendix. 



2. Use this deck to give you ideas about how to find ways to 
encourage people in India to Iiave small familie^'. 

3. As a team try to tliink of one or more activities that might 
take advantage of each thing listed on Form A. Write each 
possible activity identified: in the right column of Form A. 

4. As a team try to think of one or jnore activities that might 
overcome or cancel out each thing listed on Fom B. List 
eacli activity for overcoming restraints to a small' family ^ 
in the right -Iiand column of Form B. 



5, List as many change producing activities as you can think of 
in the right-hand columns of Forms A and B. 



11+3 
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^JTLl' 4 : ACTIVITY SHLHCTiaJ 

. m]) PROGM-l OiNERATION 
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GROUP Aaivm 

TIME; 5-10 MINUTES 



Directions: 

A program is a group of activities selected and organized to achieve a goal. 
The activities in a program slwuld work to support one another. 

Activities in a program, slioul'd be effective by tliemselves or in combination 
with other activities. They should not bo, unreasonably expensive or difficult 
to carry put, and tliey should be appropriate for the culture tliey relate to. 

1 . You are now to construct a twpulation program you would recommend to the 
government of India for use in its rural areas. 

2. Look at tlie activities you list^ in Fonns /A and B. Select those 
activities you would recoifmend to the" govemment. 

.3, Describe each activity below and state wly you would recoirmend the activity. 

4, hach activity listed, as well as eadi reasoh, must be acceptably to each 
member of your group. All members must agree. ^ 

t"-, ■ " ' 

^ Activity Recomnended 
Eduacction A Gomuniaation " 



SohoaU: give information to ohildnm 
and odultQ on population iaama and/ 
or family planning. 
Bduoate tead$re on policy iBsma. 



changea,^ med for amall faniliaa, 
availability of aemfioaa^ 

Poatera: give infomation on where 
to get aervioea, explain hew to 
pontrol family aize. ' 

/ 



Reason for Reconmepdation 

Inform people-'-young and old-Sout need to 
lower population growth^ familiea' role in 
doing ihia^ and benefit that wilV reault 
\to individml and aoaiety if it ooaura. 

Children oan be taught ao they can oonaidbr 
irrplioationa of their acta when adults* 

Leadera aet poliaiea A influence people. They 
muBt be informed. - 



Radior educate peopU aboid; populaUon Radio can'convey meaaage inexpenaively to 



^^y people.' 



PoeUvs oan provide infoimaHcm to people who 
can read. 



^50 

ikh . 



^ ' Step 4 continued 



Activity Recanroended 
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Uaahsx' V§r§ion 



Reason for Rocotroendation 



r 

HeldMx4<gr9: $mtd p§opU to f Best typ^ of eduoabiifh oooure on a faoe-to-faoe 

vtyag^B or me lodal peopU to give i bcmia. People who knoo cbout population can 
talks jjbovit population ieaues. \ helD eduoate oWiat^. 



II Pereuaaion 



Schools 



Radio 



Faoe^to-^faoe ^ ^ 



III Inoentipea 

1 . ' ' 

^Ponteete for email fanily moiher 
of the year. * , 

Direct payments to people to not 
have ^children (e.g. delay dtildr 
bearing, limit nutnbere, undergo 

IV Direct or IndiTetit Coercion - 



People can be forced to be eteriliMdy 

Abortions may be reqidred if two or 
thbee children are already Urging. 
Pines or imprisoHmnt may be irtposed 
on people with more than two or three 
cfti Idren. 



Changes in Soceity 
Women can be provided education. 



Job oppprtunities can be given to 
woman. ^ 

Level of education can b0 raiaed for 



help educate others. 

Education often doea ^t motivate. Perauading 
people to act may be required. 

Can reach young people, but only limited nmber 
aince moat young people are not in achool. 
Moreover, educators may resist, however, have 
ccptive audience. / ' . 

Radio can reach many ^people inexpenaively. It 
can help create an atmosphere aupportive of 
reduced fanily aize, use of fertility control 
methods, increased oppo:(pmities f^women, etc. 



People to people coni 
me-Giod of persuasion^ 
an people to behave 



are the strongest 
^can be exerted 
certain ways. 



People can be encou^^d to have small ^anilies 
by various types of rewards or payments. These 
inSeritives can offset the expense, financial 
ri[sk or difficulties involved in limiting 
fanily sine in India. 



People may not do what country require^. >In this 
case, especially if a society's survival is at 
stake, people may have to be fx>rced to have ^ 
small families. Coercion is designed to force, 
through threat of punishment, accomplishment of 
a national goat. 



0 




Changes can be made in society to bring about 
things that influence population. 
Educated women are likely to have fewer, children, 
have more opportunities outside the home, etc. 
If women are able to pursue careers, some may 
41 delay or reduce nmber of children they have* 
77 t: '^*. V; .^r' i ^ educated population can better regulate its 



T 
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Teacher Vereio 




APPENDIX 



Use tlie materials in the appendix to 
assemble the Suggestion Deck. This 
deck should be used to help stimulate 
your tliinking about policy alternatives 
as part of Step 3 of tliis exercise. 



0^ 



Suggestion 
Deck 
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^ ERIC 



^ 



Do people realize the 
govemront's positicn 
and the reason behind 
it? 



Posters can 
convey 
messages 



o b 



Teams can- travel 
/ through the countryside 
, educating and helping people 



People 
can be 
paid 
to undergo 
sterilization 



f 

APeople 
can be 
forced 

* to limit 
their family 
size 

• 

^^^^ 


Atten|>ts 
can be made 
to 

increase 
career opportimi^es 
for women 

• 


3??? ~ 

• 

' 


. \ 

f 

~ . 0 

Children 
can be 
educated 
about 

rapid population growth 
and 
its 

iiT?)lications 

* 



Some people 
are 

more influential 
in coranuiities 

and 
* influence 
^opinions 



Hear, 
suspicion 
and 
rumor 
can undermine 
efforts to help people 



> 
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1. 



Many people 
who want to limit 
their family size- 
don*t know how ~ 



Do people unde%taftd v 
how their li'v^esV 
are 

affected by population 
changes? 



Radio can 
inform and educate 
people 



Lack of knowledge can 
discourage behavior 



Face-to-face contact 
is 

the most effective form 
of conramication 



The easier it is 
to obtain -services, ' 
the more people 'are 
likely to. take advantage of 
them 
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Popu 1 at ion 1 nqu i r i es 

6 - International Approaches 

to Population Pol icy | 






TEACHING ACTIVITY 6. 1 


WHAT SHOULD INDUSTRIALIZED COUNTRIES DO? 






PURPOSE 




'The purpose of this lesson is to enable students to 
see that views differ regarding what,- if anything, 
industrialized countries can or should do to counter 
rapid world population growth. 






LEARNING GOALS 




After completing this activity, students should 
be able to: 










1. Identify ways in which industrialized nations might 
help developing Countries in dealing, with rapid 
population growth. ^ 






• 




2. Discuss how views regarding what industrialized 
^ countries should do might differ from one culture 
to another. 










3. Di scribe the view of a non western person and 
attempt to explain that view as well as react 
to it on the basis of one's own values. 




TEACHING SCHEDULE 


Review-Relate 2 minutes 
Discussion L 5.10 minutes 
Reading Activity 10-15 minutes 
Discussion 20-25 minutes 

1-5 minutes 

• 




LEARNING AIDS 




Reading: A Non If/estern View of What the United States 
Can Do to Help Reduce World Population Pressures 




TEACHING PROCEDURE 








review-relAte 

2 minutea * . 


* 


* INTRODUCE LESSON: MAJOR POINTS 


• 






N .1 


t, 


ERIC 









TEACHING ACTIVITY 6. I 



TEACHER NOTE 



ft* 



2 ' 

■if if! I 



DISCUSSION 
5-10 minutea 



* 



3. 



1. Review: Yesterday the,^lass considered what type 
of activities might b.elp reduce family size in " 
rural India. 

2. Question: What were the major activities described 
in the program the class developed? 

* "Review activities described in previous lesson 
and I 1st on chalkboard. ^ 

Developing countries have many needs. 

A. Point out that rn developing countries such as 
lnd-ia there are many competing demands for 

^ existing dol lars. Population related activities 
must compete for funds with health care, 
education, housing, road building, industrial 
development, sanitation, sewers, water 
purification, etc. 

B. In addition to lack of financial resources, 
many developing countries also lack trained 
•people with expert knowledge about a subject. 

C. Consequently, help is often required in/^ms 
of? financial support for launching and/iain- 
■taining programs and in terms of training arid 
providing expert personnel to aid in pr5^m 
development and operations. 

Today's lesson will consider what ^'country such 
as the United States might db to heip/a developing 
country deal with rapid population growth. 

A. The class will consider this from two ' 

perspectives--that of a person in the U.S. and 
that of a person in a developing country. 



4. 



* U.S. AID— AMERICAN PERSPECTIVE 

.1. Have the class examine the list of activities the 
class thought India should engage in as part of 
Its population program." 



ERIC 
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"TEACHING ACTIVITY 6. 



2. ^Jstion: How might the U.S. aid India 
out Its program? 



in carrying 



Sample answers based upon current activities 
. and writings of various people include: 

— Provide financial aid. 

— Provide equipment. 

— Provide information and family planning 
devices.. 

~ Provide advice and expert help. 
~ Provide fellowships to train Indians in 
population related areas. 

— Set an example for Indians to follow (by 
reducing its own rate of population growth). 

— Support research activities to increase 
knowledge about popufation related issues , 
andabout ways to reduce population pressured 

^- Facilitate information exchanges between 
people working in areas of potation. 



TEACHER NOTE 

you may want to Hat thfiee aativitiea o^the board. Thev man he 
be Iteted tn the order of their having been suggeeted. 



READING 
10-15 minutes 



* A NOW-TRADITIONAL NON WESTERN VIEW 

I. Introduce reading: Point out that students are to 
read part of an article by a person (from Malaysia) 
„ who has some ideas about what countries like the ' 
U.S. can do to help developing countries. Students 
are to read the article and answer the five 
.questions asked on the cover page. 



2. 



Distribute reading and review questions on the 
cover page. 

A. Students are. to answer the questions as they 
read. ' 

B. Questions will be discussed in class. 



TEACHER NOTE 

corn^ v-o I ooi.ue<^ed prior to dtsauBBton and reviewed for aoauvnau 
^ZotTs'^^rr "^^^ ^'^^3 students prepc^e wZtTen 

7over Z'e ^ '^''"'^ ^^"^'^ ^^^^^^ons on the 

153 '"'^ 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 6,1 



3. Al low students sufficient time to qomplete reading 
and answer questions, ^ ^ 



DISCUSSION 
20-25 minutee 



CLASS DISCUSSION 



NOTE 




that pZ^tav^etTof rS..t T^^-^ "^^^^ queatione 

OUBUfvaatvon for <^ posvtion they take in ve^ to-oZsHoZ 4 and 5. 



I , 
2. 




As a class students should answer each question. 



Question I: "What conditions does the author link 
to population growth?" 



S I urns 
Crowd ing 
Congestion 

Poor I iving conditions 
Crowded high-rise apartments 
Hunger 



3, Question 2: "What 'solutions' does the author 

r i!f ^o./^® problems he associates with 
population?" 



Migration (to other countries) 
Increased death rates (by starvation, atomic 
war, radiation, withdrawal of medical services 
war, etc.) ^ 
Populate other planets 

Food technology advancements (artificial food 
Bi rth control ' 

wnru'"''' involving redistribution of 

world weal,th (industrialized countries give 
fraction of their wealth to developing countri 

I nvestments 
Technical advice 



etc) 



es ) A 



\ 



4. Question 3: "What 'soluth^ to population 
pressures does the authp/f avor?" 




Economic 
by indus 
ment,,'^^chn ical 



per cent redistribution of wealth 
ahzed nations (through aid, invest- 
help, etc.) ' 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 6. I 



5. 



Question 4: "How do you react to the 'solutions' 
the author favors? Do you think that the author 
has chosen the most reasonable so'lutlon? 

* Position plus reason stated-evTstudent-. 



7 



T^ACHSB ffOW 

In elioiting student reaponee to thia question you might want to vef^ 
th» peHod Btudenta diaouaaed at the begimiin^^ 

Studanta ahould be encouraged to finely diaauaa the author'a viewa 
velatxve to thevT om poaittona. Diaouaaion ahould go beyond mere 
optmon tradtng and atudmta ahould be required to provide reaaona 
for the poatttone they take. Factual aapeata of varioua value 
'ZfolTJ^^ I f/J"^ and atudenta, if auffioient intereat 

fZ^lVJ u ^' •^9age th reaearoh aubetantiate 

the factual baeta underlying their poaitiona. ' 



Question 5: "Whal Ihlngs 1n your background and 
the author's might cause disagreement between you?' 

* Sample answers might Include: ' 

— Being raised In different culture leads to 
different voluos. 

— Dlffer^fit perception of cause of "problem." 

— DIffer/ent views as to how the III effects of 
rapid population growth can be counteracted. 

— Different views as to extent to which 
develo>0d-cQuntries should help developina 
nations. ^ 



* 



SUNMARY 
1-5 minutea 



* 



ERIC 



SUNWARIZE POINTS DEVELOPED IN THe' LESSON 

Developmg countries often need aid from developed 
c^)untrles if they are to tackle problems such as 
rapid population growth.. 

The type and amount of aid requested and offei^' 
i|iay or may not correspond, depending upon how 
qlosely various countries agree that (\)^ere is 
^ problem, (2) that the problem is ca^is-ed by 
/particular things and that (3) a c&r^ain type of 
solution Is desirable and possLMeT 



Often, different 
over these thi 




t3es lead to disagreement 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 6^ I 



6 



B, This causes the did process to be complicated 
and full of controversy, 

C. Often, the "donor" countries feel that they are 
doing all they can, if not too much/while 
recipients feel that donors are doing too 
little (if not the wrong things) • ^ 

3» Providing aid is a complicated, difficult, but 
necessary task* 
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Indiana Un ivers ity .Popu latlon Education Project 

» 

Population Inquiries'** 
6 - J nternationa I Approaches ' 
to Population Pol Icy' 

TEACHING ACTIVITY 6.2 POLICY DECISIONS: THE U.S. INTERNATJDNAL ROLE 

/ ■ 



PURPOSE 



The purpose of this lesson is to enable students 
understand some of the value judgments that are 
involved In providing assistance to developing 
countries . 



to 



LEARNING GOALS 



After .completing this activity, the student should 
be ab'le to: 



I 



2. 



3. 



Identify problems faced by a jdec is ion-maker who 
must decide on how to help a developing country 
deal with 'Its population changes. 

^\Discuss the value i^||)l i cat ions of different 
population assistance activities as seen from the 
perspective of people in the United States, 

Describe current U.S. approaches to internationaj 
assistance in the area of population a^d to take 
a positior) regarding its appropriateness and 
adequacy. . t> ' 



TEACHING SCHEDULE 



Presentation 
Exerc Ise 

Optional Activity 
Discussion 
Reading . 
Discussion 
Assignment 



2- 5 minutes 
10-15 minutes 
I 5-30 mi nutes 
10-15 minutes 
10-15 minutes 
10-30 minutes 

3- 5 minutes 



TEACHER NOTE 



This leaaon may require two dccya depending on the length of the 
diaouaaiona and whether or not the optional activity is inducted. 



LEARNING AIDS 



ERLC 



student Activity Book I 

Reading: ^^Facing Up To Population in i974»» 
Values Clarification Exercise: Prospects for ZPG— A 

WorTd View 
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iTEAaUNG ACTIVITY 6.2 



11 AfJIINn.PHOCf.nURf 



'Id M NtATKJN 
a-^ minubeB 



EXr.RCISE 
10-15 nwnutee 



« 



DULING with WORM) 



'.SUIT- 



/ 



1. Many problems ?aclny nations throughoul the worlvJ' 
are global problem^. Population, pollution,, 
energy, war-peace iss-ues touch upon every nation. 

2. The United States, for both self-interest and 
humanitarian reasons, providos substantial 'amounts 
of foreign assistance to J|^^^plng countries 
throughout the world; 

3. In^provldlng aid, importan^nd difficult choices 
must be made abo\jt what countries to help, the 
manner In which Hjpip should be given and the amount 
of a Id required. ^ ^ * > | 

4. Today ^lesson will look at Some of ihii problem;. 
InvolvodVin frylnrj l(i h<^|p dovolopint} ^,uufilrlo', 

: don I wlth\ thoir own problems. 

* ALLOCATINQ U.S. ASSISTAf^E ^ ^ 

1. Distribute Istudent Activity Book I. / ^ 

2. Review objectives: Have students review the 
objectives for the exercise that ap^ printed on the 
cover. ^ ' ^ ^ 

3. Introduction; Have students read the introductory 
statement about the United States* role in world 
aifairs; ' ' ^ 

4. Have students read directions for the exercise and 
the role description. 

A. Students are >population experts working for 
AID. 

B. The "experts" are aJlowed $100,000 to spend. 
They may want to' save some of it for projects 
that develop during the year. 

C. Students must decide how much of thie $ldo,iJOO" — 
th*ey want to spend now^, and then they must 
allocate the amount they want to spend. They 
can spend it alj on one project, or they can 
spread it over several projects. 
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; TEACHING ACTIVITY 6.2 



Have students form 2-person teams <)nd initiate the 
exercise. The ^^ercise should be complotsd as 
rapidly as pos^lo. • 



B. 



The exercise builds on knowledge that has been 
developing over the last few lessons-. Conse- 
quent ly, ^students are expected to be aB"!^ to 
make rapid and informed decisions. ; 

The time allot§d fgr this pha&fe of the exercise 
should not exceed 10-15 minutes.' 



'OPTIONAL ACTIVITY 
15-20 minutes 



OPTIONAL CLASS SIMULATlOlt • \ 

The 'deQ\8ion-making activity completed^ as jxirt of the • 
exercise above can be modified to' become a game. This 
game can be played in addition^^ to tJie exercise or as an 
alternative. The modification involves generating a 
gamerp^ard and paper maney to supplement the exercise 
materials. 

In the ^game^ each request far funding J^s represented by ' 
a space on d game board. The game board can be made of 
tagboard or other large size paper. Student teams, are' 
given paper money. The amount given to each teem depends 
cm the number of teams. The total money given to all 
teams should amount to $100,000. Teams must decide hoD ' 
much of t}\eir money should be given to' each project. 
TJi^y can also work to influence %he total amount of money 
given to each project. For example, opportunities can 
'be given to 'allow, students to formally and informally . 
attempt to oon ince other students that ce7{tahi choices 
are preferable. Bargaining and politicking can- also 
occur. ' - ' * f 

An added mo difi cation 'WoiCld involve gyrating role cards 
that require students^ to support. particular positions 
larta/or oppose other positions). % 

4 

Group (discussion can follow th^ completion of^ihe game. 

Discission can deal with the types of choices made, 
\i^o^lems inhei^ent in deciding among competing' requests, 

strategies that were effective in getting 'one program 
^. supported, etc. 



• DISCUSHPON 
10-15 minutes 



* 




* CLASS REVIEW^EXERCISE 

K Allow several teams 'to describe how ar>d why.- they 
allocated funds to the vatjious projects. Discus^ 
how -the various teams allocated their funds. Attempt 



. TEACHING ACTIVITY 6.2 . , 

to determine If a pattern emerged or if teams varied 
■ wide y In terms of the projects they supported and 
the level of-support given. u dnu 

^" ^l''^" "^^^ students learned about India, 

what types of projects "make sense" in tenrs.of 
l-ndian culture, what Is known aboufhow peciple 
change, and what is practical? (e.g.' Does It make 
sense to distribute textbooks to mosses o% people? 
Probably not, since most people are illiterate.) 

* Projects that attempt to; ^ ^ 

-- Alter social conditions (e.g. provide women 
choices other than childbearing^ provide 
social security for old age, lower child 
^mortality in vi sab I e -fash i on, > etc . ) . 

-A Motivate people w>io want small families to 
^.cOfitrol their fertility (e.g. support face'- 
to-fac^» field worker, media commjjn i cat i dns) . 

- Provide information and/or services to people 
who want to contr9l '•"heir fertility. 

-- Educate young people so that they will be more 
i<nowledgeable ebout population trends ahd the 
forces in society that have made high fertili+y 
an impediment, to social development (e.g. fund 
preparation of school materials). 

3. Qqestion; In thinking about a program ( i .6. a 
of coordinated activitl% oriertted toward a goal) 

t , \ ' «'de-^anging -program or 

IS It better to concentrate inidef.th on a smal I 
range of activities? 



TEACHER NOTE - ■ 



a^nulhr*' AID wanted to influence and help 

a number of countn es. throughout the world at one 
time? How might It try to do this? 

* ■ Sample answers rnclude: 

" Provide regional aid. 

— Support United Nations' activities. 

— Sponsor, regional conferences, etc.* 
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READING • 
10-15 minutes 



TEACHER NOTE 



TSACHIN6 ACTIVITY 6..2 



'READ IMG: FAcTnG UP TO POPULATION IN h)74, 



Depending on time this reading may be completed ih, class or assigned 
for homework. If assigned for homework, it shouldLbe discussed in ' 
deta:il at the next class meeting. ' 




I. Distribute reading: This reading serTo^s a type 
of "feedback" for the previous exercise and 
discussion. In the reading U.S. -AID activities in 
the population area are trief ly described. 




2. Point out that the..reddnng toucheVon^seve'ral of the 
Jssues being "discussed, as we I I as wome others.. 

3.. Have stud^,ts read the directions and questions on 
.th6^.o|er page. If you desire, instruct them to 
preparp written jn^.w^rs to tho q'uostioiuw Ofhc^rwi-.o, 
abljlty to ot-c)Hy.4^J^p^^ to tho ^iwi^-. i Ion-, will ho 
oufflclont. 




DISCUSSION ' 
10-30 minwULj^ 



* 



Allow 10-15 minitfes f ohsStude?r+s to read the'7rrt:c4^ 
DISCUSS READIN(k— ^ 



TEMCHER NOTE 



If ttme ^s pressing you my simply wani? to discuss question *4 on the 
cover she^. This oanb^elated to the previous discussion as well as 
to yesterday s lesson about international assistance from a non western 




2. 



Review quest i^n^;:3rr-©oY^r- page if time permit-^. , 
Th§ questions, with, the exception of the 'last, can 
t?e answered on the basis of the information in- the ' 
reading. The last quest i'on contains arr--eva I uat i ve 
component. 

.Question I: What is ."World Popu I ation' Year" and how ' 
might it contribute towards reduced population growth? 

» Series^xnf conferences 'throughout the world doalino 
with pop\J^atiO(^i, and attempting to focus attention' 
on population Issues. 

\ 

Attempt ^Q^gh light population issues and 
pub I Icizfe thelfiT. 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 6.2 ' ' g \ 

V 

. ■ - \ 

\ 

^ Sharing oJP information and mutual problem \ 
^ohving, - 

^ Attempt to. show governments and people of the 
world that concern with population is a Shared 
^nd legitimate- area of inquiry, etc. 

3. Question 2? J^n what ways are the population problems 
of developing and industrialized countries similar 
and different? 

* Developing countries: Face rapid growth , high 
birth rates*. 

* Industrialized countries : Face uneven populatid^) 
distribution increasing urbanization. 

4. Question 3: idhat types of programs are 'now underway 
to deal with world population gr^owthV 

*> 

^ Provision of contraceptives and family planning 
services to developing coun^tries. 

5. Ques.tion 4: What is the main focus of the AID 
PC^ram as described in the article? Is the AID 

. j^rogif^m sufficient or can you think of -ways to 
improve it? (How?) 

^ Part I: AID sponsors a variety of activities, 
but its major effort involves support of farrVily 
planning programs. 

* Part Z: Sample responses ref lectins student 
positions: . . i ^ 

> 

AID* needs to.be concerned with broader Issue's 
related to root 1 vat Ion. and social chango since 
family planning will help reduce population 
growth In situations where people want large 
. fami I ies. ' 

~ AID should not be Involved with family 

planning at all since family planning is not 
right (for religious, soclaJ> political 
^reasons, etc. ) . K 

S // . ' 

>1 ~ AID'S program Is appropriate since* It helps 
pjppple who vtt^f to control IhoPf Vortl 1 1 ty. 



TEACHING ACTiygv 6.2 



ASSIGNMENT 
2-5 minute'B ■ 



* ' ASS I GNMENT ' ' , 

I.. DT^s-t-rlbute Value!, C-I.irl McoMon oN:orch,o. 

2. This/eading will be briefly discussed at the 
next diass meeting. ' — 

3. In addition, Iher^ will Im n briof ^vo hMMoh.'.,| 
thf? course lorTK^rrow. M a more complolo oynlunllon 

^'k deslrdd, ^fudonls -.hould be nollf lod of this. 



/ 
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^ . Indiana UniveVsity Population'' Education .Project 

Population Inquiries- 
7 - Future World Growth 

TLACI II NG ACTIVITY 7.1 ' CONCLUSION AND EVALUAJIOn' 



PURPOSE 



The purpose of this activity is to present alternative 
projections of world populatipn trends and to consider 
possibj-e changes future increases in population may 
require in our lifestyles. In addition, students will 
be required to consider issues related to population 
change as an evaluation activity for the unit. 



LEARNING GOALS 



After completing this activity, the student should 
be able to: 



Describe at lea^t three different pr^Joct I ons- 
et future world size and state the assumptions 
upon which each is based. 

Explain why it is unl.lkely that^world population 
wi irstop growing for at least the next se-^eral 
generations. 

Consider ways the student may personally adapt - 
to the more popul^i-ed world of the future. " 



TtAa^^NG schedule 



Presentation 
Eva luation 



5-10 minutes 
30-35 minutes 



TEACHING- ^IDS 



/ 

LEARNING /«DS 



A/V 



Filmstrip: Systems Man Meets , 
the Population Fiendy / 
Opt loftaT Transparencies 7 
(f\. Projections of World Growth 
2. World Composition 1970-2100 
(Transparer'ibies made from handouts.) 



A/V Equipment 
F I I mstr I p projector 
Overhead projector 



Optional Data Sheet: Projected World Composition 
i» 1^1970-2100. ' ' ■■ 

Evaluation form- for unit. 
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TEACHING Activity 7. 1 



TEACHING PROCEDURE 



PRESENTTITION 
S-10 minutes 



I. 



Review • • 

Have students, take out Vnluos Clarl f Icol Ion 
assignment materials from previous lGr,son and turn 
to graph of world population projection. 



TEACHER NOTE !- \ 

yowmy wcmt to use cm overhead prdjeator and vvojeof^vv of ths 
graph students examined in tfieir homework assiy^nt. 



2. 



B. 



/ 



Clarify .projections: QuicMy check to see if 
students understand hdw to read 'the projedl-ions and 
to Interpret them. ' / ' 

A. Projections are based upon certain assumptions 
, about tl^e future and up6n assumptions about how 

changes In one or more social processes (e.g. 
. birth rate) Influence other things. 

By changing the assumptions made obout things 
■ we change the type of projections that we get' 

iQ«n®m?i'°' ''^°^°''^'°" ' assumes Ihul hot^eon 
1980-1-985 people throughout the world wl 1/1 
begin having just enough children to- replace 
themselves. (upon their own deaths) and to 
replace people who die w-ithout chi Idren. 
Projection 2 assumes this occurs ijetween 
2000-2005; Projection' 3: 2020-2025; and 
Projection 4: 2040-2045. . ' ' 

Projections dealing with population increases 
or decreases can be fairly accurate slnce\orld 
wide increases are based upon births or deaths 
-However, It Is risky to assume tl;at' observed 
trends will remain unal-tered over many years. 
For this reason several projections based upon 
different assumptions are usually attempted. 
Thelse projections, in a sense, may provide a 
person with an idea of. the boundaries of the 
problem with which one Is dealjnd 



C. 




Have studejits 
projection 
pwth 
e: mosrt 



occ J 



d)t 



consider the Impf (catidns of 
all of which" show contirli.. 
rring Into" the next century even under 
"im.lstic projection (# I): 



th« 
ued wprld. 



ERIC 



World h w have more people. ' Ways .wi.l I have to' 
b& found to provide atOeasf basLc necessities 
for these people. - - , 
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■ TEACHING ACTIVITY 7\ I 



* Growing numbers of people may produco-'po lit leal 
turmolTand Instability, especially |n * 
developing countrTes; gs well as "iibng^^iatlons 
of the world. * ^ ■ 

* New forms of social organization (ways of 
organizing life) are lil<ely to be^j^eeded.' 

* Nevy forms 6f perspnal -interaction are likely 
to be needed. 



new political frameworl< for international 
relations may be needed. Fol7^><;amp le, the 
balance of world power may ihlft>mce indus- 
trial Pzed countries (if they maitital'n current 
growth levels) will account for an increasingly 
smaller share of the earth's peoples. ■ 



rL^^f .. '-''^^'^.^^JP'^P^uing- the topic further: miaht 
S f n f ^1-^'"^^ topic. For excaile. you ^can tribute 
the opttonal Data Sheet for this lesson at this point ThisM^VhJtT 
sha.s ha. the r^orld's population wilU^e distHhutTd'hy ^ogr^Ho aTa 
m 2100 as compared to now. In both ihe industrial mUor^ofNor^ 
Amertca and Europe account for a minority of the worlT^p7ovle 
however, the minority gvows smaller with tirn. TUs raisls the 
^f ft^on of to what degree political and-military pow7r is associated 
wvth nwbers of people (see tesson 4.2 exercisei) .-Jn the preset 
pervod vndmtrial and technological advancement appear tobe moTe 
mporiant-^than- mere numbers of peopteT • ^° oejnpre 




4. 



Summary: Even under the best of conditions the" ■ 
population df .the world will grow for the next 
several generations, bringing many changes. How 
long population;continues. growing and how many 
- p^opje there will be when it stops depends upon 
when peop.|.a.around the world begin having just . 
enough ch,l Td reiTTo-r^p+aee-^^se I vek and those 
without Children, ' ' ; 

A, At the present time, pebple in the -industrialized 
.nations of the world arefiaving famil'ies whose - 
size is close to the level needed for 
"rep.lxacement," _ . " " ■■ . 

B. FamUles in. the developing countries, however. 
' V^[^ /^X® ""^ny "^re ch i I d ren than " a re- needed 

. just for'rgpjacemehtof th6^ parents and those 
who die without children, . 
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TEACHING ACTIVITY 7.1 



4 



C. It appears that population growth will be a 

fact of life that students will have _tp contend 
with all their liyes. It is^fiof an \ssub which, 
will go away. Rather, its effects will be felt 
over and over again and in many ways> 



' EVALUATION 

ACTIVITY 
S0-S5 minutes 



5 minutes' 



EVALUATION 

Introduction: Tell students they will now 
participate in an evaluation of how well the unit 
of instruction did its^j^b. The evaluation will be 
based upon student knowledge and understanding of 
population issues, and ttieTr bearing on our lives. 

Procedures overviewed: The evaluation will be based 
of! student end-of-unit reactions'to the material 
presented the firs^day in the "Systems Man" film- 
strip. ' ' 

A. £tude/its wilU-see the filmstrip. 

A^'*"®^- the f Mmstri'p^^^jl^Ktefrrs''^^ 
issues d iscussed^^^TT^Ferms of why Systems Man 
should o^r shou l&~7KTh+mv6-4>aei3_i:aQga/aed^ 
population issues and *whe*Hi^j><Dr'1^^ his actions 
were theVight ones (gj^^flhis concern). 



TEACHER NOTE * ^ ^ 

Student responses may be wHtten or, if students do not write well or 
prefer non-written evaluations, they may be oral (e.g. olass presen- 
tation ofjiiew^, private discussion/interviews with 1^e teaoher, etc.). 

be assigned for the evaluation or tney may not be assigned * 
ii^g upon your preferences and school policy. In general, the 
-^on attempts to assess the impact of the unit rather than the 
i If you w ant to elicit more detailed information about student 
knowledge, an addittonal evaluation activity is needed. , ' 



evat 



znti 



7 minutes 



^ 



20 minutes 



3. y Explain procedures to students. --^""^^ 

4^ ShQw filmstrip: "Systems Man M^ts the Population 
Fjendy." ^ 



"5^ Distribute eva luatlori .for;rfs to students participatT 
- in writtj|n evaluation. 

A. Allow 20 minutes for .completion of the activity 

B. Have students place their names on evaluatioh 
— sheets. 



TEACHING ACTIVITY 7, I 



C. After>20^1nTnut^^ colTect the evaluation papers. 



TEACHER NOTE 



ahouLd havo pvovid^d roaoono to aupport poaitiono. Whrpe pooitiouG 
WQve dependent upon factual information^ the facts discussed dhouLd Iiavc 
been accurate. Issues that students may have touched on may span a 
wide ranges-economics J poltp^s,, ecology^ mental healthy food and 
y nutrition^ international re^qtu^ona ^ women^s rights^ eta^~ 

In general^ students ehould\hccqe demonstrated Wiat population issues 
are complex issues that reldte %o changes in size ^ rate of growth ■ \ 
{ or^ decline) y and distributtm''(hrban-rural mix). Distribution issues 
pertain to growing world-widh itrbCcnization and rural decline. Growth 
issues relate to rapid world \grgwth spurred by high rates of natural ^ 
increase in developing nation^kf the world. This growth was pr*bduced 
by a rapid lowering of death rates in developing nations in~the past ' 
I 40 years, particularly since 19^0. Social conditions have not changed 

sufficiently in these countries tp permit desired and achieved family 
I siz^^o drop to the levels present in the industrial countries. The . 

' challenge of limiting population growth now related to-findi7ig^ays of 

lowering birthrates to levels countries can adequately handle. Evfn 
under the most optimistic of assumptions-^and barring a major / 
cfltastrophe-'World population size wilt grow for at least the n^t 
several generations. 

The longer it takes for .people to have just enough children /to replace 
themselves and those who die childless, the longer it will take for the 
population to stop growing once '^replacement fertility ie reached and 
tjie greater the numbers of people who will be Living when ooorid o 
^ population growth stops and becomes constant. 

Ways to encourage smaller families are limited, however. - Knowledge 
does not exist as to how to lower' family size desires and resources 
are limited for supporting ^"best bet'* activities. The focUs in recent 
years has be^n on encouraging family planning and providing birth 
- ' control information and services. The focus is npw changing, howeper, 

to stress attacking problems inherent in community structure and ways- 
of life. ^ Education, improved sob opportunities for men, equality of 
^ opportunity for women, child care, urbanizatioh and improved health 
and old age security are being seen as activities likely to lead to ' 
the, motivation required for a reduction in family size. In this way 
y • iyis believed that personal reasons 'and social needs will reinfor&e • 

one another, rather than oppose each other. 



s 
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Lesson 7^3k, 

Unit Eva^rtion Form 



UNIT EVALUATION 

Directions: Answer any two 'of the four 
questions that follow. 



Question 1;' , Think of the reasons why 

Systems Man might have been 
concerned about population 
changes, ^bcplain whether br 
not you tiiink Systems Man was 
correct in being concerned about 
population t^hanges. 



W 
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Unit Evaluation Form 
Page 2 



Question 2: Imagine Systems Man hired you to help the EM Force find ways 
to countec the negative effects of current population trends. 
What things would you suggest for (a) the ^United States, and 
' I , (b) developing countries such as India? 





•Unit Evaluation Form 
Pige 3 



Question 3: Which position or positions do you support? Explain 
why you take the position(s) yoifdo. (You can choose 
more than one . ) 

A. Population is a problem for the U.S. 

. Population is a problem for the developing 

countries of the world. 

C. Population is a world problem. 



> 



JD. Population is not a problem^,.^ 



/ 

Explain your choicest/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

♦ 



i 





Teaching Activity 1,1 
Handout 1.1,1 



SYSTEMS MAN VS. THE POPULATION FIENIV 



Individual Reaction Sheet No. 1.1 



You have jusfwatehed a filmstrip about Systms Man, 
the EM Force, and the Population Fiendy. It is your 
job to think about the problems presented in the film- 
strip and t o help outwit the Population Fienc^^^aad Ids. 
gang of little fiendies. 



Working by yourself, your mission is to provide information on each of these 
questions. (Time Likit - 5 minutes) 

1. Why was Systems Man concerned about the activitiW of the 
• Superweird Population Fiendy? ^ * 



2. What are the three majoY problems facing the BI Force in its 
mission kgainst the Fiend^? 



3. 



In your opinion, v^iich of the three prob 
most serious? Why? / 



above is the 



^ Teaching 
Individual React iai Sheet hto. 1.1 Activity 1.1 

Page -2 Page 2 



Hhat can each ^one of the EM Force members do to fight the 
devilish Fiendy and his scurvy crew? 

* Loose Nut (Bl Force Teclinologist) 



-^^Fred Fertz (EM Force Ag r i c ultura l Scientist) 



Fairy Tale '(EM Force Creator of Life Styles) 



* Malcolm Nitz (EM Force Diplomat) 



What things in the way people live will help the Population 
Fiendy fight^he efforts of each EM force member named below? 

* Loose Nut (D^ Force Technologist) 



Fred Fertz (EM Force Agricultural Scientist) 



Fairy Tale (EM Force Creator of Life Styles) 



* Malcolm Nitz (EM Fonce Diplomat) 

r75 
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Lesson 2.1 
Handout 2,1.1 



Student Activity Book A 




Instructional Objectives 
After this lesson you should be able to do these things: 

1. Explain how births and deaths affect the size of 
the world population. 

2. Give a definition for the following tei*tns and use them 
m soln^ing problems relating to world population growth, 

a. Natural increase 

b. Natural decrease 

* e. Stable-size population 

V Hcscrihtshow the balance of births- and deaths has changed 
^-throughout history and how this has affected population 
^^i^e over history. 

4. Identify and^-e^glain^^tow such as advances in farming 

methods / medicine7^n=^<^^^^ transportation and business 
management techniguevKav^ jJlflnfinr^H the bal?ince of births 
and deaths at various point^l^jvhuman history* 



Indiana University Population Education Project 





Lesson 2.1 
Exercise 1 

Student Booklet A 



EXERCISE 



Cufcr is a make-believe planet much smaller than the Earth, 
There were 500 million people living on Cufer in 1940, 

All changes in the size of Cufer's population are due to 
births and deaths. 

Look at the information in the table and then answer the 
questions. The^ques^ions test your understanding of these 
terms: Natural increase, natural decrease, and stable-size 
f)opulation. 







Information about 


Cufer 






Time 




Number of Births 


Number of Deaths . 


Difference 




Period 




(millions) 




(millions) 


Births § Deaths 




1940 to 


1950 


30 




40 


-10 




1950 to 


1960 


30 




30 


0 




1960 to 


1970 


50 




30 


20 













Which time period shows an 'example of natural increase? 

1940 to T950 1950 to 1960 L ^1960 to 1970 ■ ^Can't Tell. 

llow many people lived qji Cufer at the beginning of 1960? (Write answer.) 

When did Cufer have a stable-size population? • . ♦ 

1940 to 1950 ~ 



1950 to 1960 



1960 to 19,70 ■ 

/ 



Can't Tell 



4. Which choice below best describes how Cufer 's population changed 
between "1940 'and 1970?-, \ ' j. 

Growth of 10 million due to natural increase. 

^Growth of 20 million due to natural increase!* 

Shrinking of 10 million due to natural decrease. 

^Stable-size population between 1940 and 1970. 

5. 4rt<}Wrts predict Cufer ^ill grow by 20- million people between 1970 
and 1980. If there arl* 29 million births between 1970 and 1980, how 
many deaths will ther^ be? 



ERIC 
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Indiana Univcriity Population E4ucation Project ' Lesson 2.I 

\^ (i / Student Booklet A 




EXERCISE 




Reaction Sheet 



DIRECrLCNS< Read the TV' script written for Malaysia. Then ask 
yourself each question listed below. Write a brief answer to 
each question based on your reading of the TV script. Questions 
and answers will be reviewe d in class tomorrow. ^ Your answers Vill 
be reviewed by^the teacher and may be graded. 



Question 1. Ivliat has happened to the number and balance of 
births and deaths tjj^rough history? 



Question 2. Miy is the human population growing so rapidly 
at the present time? 



Question 3. iVhat problems do the Malaysians see resulting from 
rapid population growth? 



r 



\ 
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Malaysia is a small, independent country in Southeast Asia, composed of two 
distinqt regions separated by about 400 miles of the South China Sea. West 
Malaysia ik located just south of Thailand on the Malay Penninsula, and includes 
MalaySia^s capital city, Kuala Lumpur. East Malaysia is on the' northwest coast 
of the Island of Borneo^ Malaysia's climate is equatorial, with an average annual 
rainfall of about 80" and temperature of ^ just over 80 degrees. / 

Malaysia is both multiracial and multil:w^u^|::; Nearly half of its inhabitants' 
are Malay, | more than one-third are Chinese, ^Tid* one- tenth are of Indian-Pakistani 
origin. Aborigines, Eurasians, and Eurtrpeans make up the remainder of the population! 
Most of th^ ^Malays live in rural area^, while the Chinese inhabit the cities. 
Although Malay is the official language of Malaysia, Englisrf is also widely spoken. 

/ 

Sixtypone per cent of Malaysia's population lives in rui;al areas. Nevertheless, 
Malaysia is highly urbanized compared with other Southeast Asian areas. Twenty.--OHe 
per^cent of , the pecjple live ^in cities of more than 50,000. In rural areas, government 
medifral services have provided over 1,000 rural health centers , resulting in improved 
'health conditions and disease control among rur^il Malaysians. r-y^ 

The standard of living in Malaysia is the third highest among Asian countries.- 
Natural rubber production provides the basis of Malaysia's economy. More than ^ 
one-third of th6 world's total natural rubber production comes from Malaysia. [ 
Tin is also exported and provides A0%, (^f the world supply. Rice, coconut?, and \ 
timber from Malaysia's th^ck rain forests are also produced in lesser amounts.^ ^ 
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" POIfJIATION EDUCATION 
An Educational Television Programme, for 
Teacher Orientation 
by 

Second Workshop on Population Education, 
Kuala Lumpur, "1972. 

f4ass -media group: 
1» Cik Vivian May Soars 
2.^Encik Sufian Ahmad 
3' Ci\ Punithravathy Sellappah 
^ Rmn Hashimah bte Abdul Aziz 

Adviser: Mr/Owen Leeming, UNESCO Consultant 

Cast _ 
1 male - na rrator 
1 female narrator 
,1 tomic mime 

Duration: 25 minutes approximate 



Incjiana University 
Population Education Project 
1973 
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POPULATION EDUCAT ION 



VIPEO , VISUALS AND SOUND 




^00 A.D." 




THE FOLLOWING SLIDES, 
LASHING OR PUISING 
'IN TIME WITH MUSIC, 
YQiUaf ONE ANOTHER: 



(Music: 

counting song, 
or 'Old 



A TEACHER BE 

BIACKBQAf[S7MIMING 
HARASBMEINT. 

2. ,AN OmCROWDED 

_j:>ms^room, with children 
ling, misbehaving. 

3. desks;- seats and 
children cramped together. 

A DRAWING, OR PHOTO, OR 
PEOPLE PACKED INTO IFT. X 
IFT. COMPARTMENTS. 




Farm' with 
words suitably- 
altered. ) 



INSCRIPTION: 

^Malaysia, 
per per-SOT.. 



.D. Isq. ft. 



(Hold nftisic 
under . ) 



-- ^LE VOICE : At Malaysia's present 
rate of-popup.ation growth, there 'llf 
lypnly be one -square foot^ of "ground f 
?r person in the year 2300 • 



5. JIANY PAIRS OF EYES 

^ '"staring from a B^CK 

BACKBROUHD* 



y eyes 
no place to 




STUDIO: 

ZOOM IN ON GRAPHIC. 




A PHOTO OR GRAPHIC SHOWS 
GRADUATES WITH DIPLOMAS 
IN THE]^ HANDS SURGING 
FORWAI^. 

/ 

MALE VOICE : Hot enough 
job ppportunities for 
school and university 
leavers . 




RESUME SLIDE SEQUENCE: 

6. REPEAT OF CROWDED 
CIASSROOM 



(Music up) 
(Music fade) 




ERIC 



7. TITLE: ?? POPUIATION EDUCATION ?? 

(FILLING THE SCRlilN) 

MALE VOICE ; Do we need 
population education? 
What is- it? Why should' 
you teach it? • 



< 
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8. REPEAT OF DESKS AND 
CHILDREN CRAMPED 
TOGETHER. 

FEMALE VOICE ; Crcwded 
classrooms today are 
part of the effort to 
educate all children 
over the age of six. 



AN ANIMATED GRAPHIC SHOWS 
A POPULATION PYRAMID IN 
THREE LAYERS: 



BOTTOM LAYER - 
MIDDLE LAYER - 3 
TOP LAYER - 



L 



MILTSON CHILDREN 
MILLION ADULTS 
1^ Mll^H^OLD PEOPLE 



FEMALE VOICE ; (cont'd) But 
at current rates of population 
growth, the 'classrooms risk 
becoming more and more crowded. 

A POINTER IS USED TO INDICATE / " 
PARTS OF THE POPULATION PYRAMID. 

i 

MALE VOICE (REFERRING TO BOTTOM LAYER); 
Let's consider this is tw'e nunjt)er 
of children to be educated in 
West Malaysia. 

(REFERRING TO ICDDLE LAYER): 
This is the adiut population 
from which teachers are drawn. 
The pupil-teacher rati^'^is 
already high. ^ 

^tffiFERRING TO TOP LAYER): 
These are the elderly people, 
who are non-producti"v^. » 



A NEW LAYER OF INCREASED CHILD POPULATION. 
APPEARS AT THE BOTTOM OF THE PYRAMID. THE ' 
OTHER LAYERS MOVE UP, AND THE TOP LA^ER 
DISAPPEARS. 

^^ MALE VOICE : (cont'd): Can you imagine 
what will happen in the schools when 
today's young ^eo^J^ themselves become 
parents?- This I9 wie problem faced by 
education planner _ 




5 



THE COMIC ACTOR MIMES A 
PLANNER AT HIS DESK. HE TEARS 
HIS HAIR;. IS BOGGED DOWN BY PAPER 
WORK; THROWS UP HIS HANDS IN 
DESPAIR; HOLDS HIS HEAD IN HIS HANDS. 




THE MALE NARRATOR NOW APPEARS 
ON CAMERA. 

MALE NARRATOR : And this is only 
one of the many population problems 
faced by the whole world. Here are 
some of the others. 



/ 



CUT TO 



T/C ?im OR SLIDES, 
OR STILLS IN STUDIO. 







/fit 








iJlll 





THE FOLLOWING SEQUENCE CAN BE MADE * 
UP OF FILM CLIPS OR STILL PHOTOS, OR 
BOTH. IT SHOWS: 

1. SCENES OF CROWDING IN CITIES — 
TYPICAL SCENES IN, SAY, TOKYO, 
HONG KONG, ,SAO PAOLO, BRAZIL. 

FEMALE. VOICE ; Crawled cities. 

2. CROWDED LIVIN6 CONDITIONS, SLUMS, 
MANY FAMILIES IN ONE HOUSE — 

AS IN PETALING STREET, SQUATTER 
HOUSING INTERIORS, PUERTO RICO, 
MANILA. 

FEMALE VOICE (cont'd): 
Crowded living conditions mean less 
privacy, less space to eat, sleep and 
move in. ■ 

r 
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3. POOD SHORTAGE AND MALNUTRITION — 
AFRICAN PROTEIN DEFICIENCY CASES, 
INDIAN FAMINE SCENESr LINES FOR RICE. 

FEMALE VOICE fcont'dh In many / 
countries, population is increasing 
faster. than the supply of protein rich 
foods. Malnutrition is the result, 
e'Specially .among^-cMldren. Essentials 
such as rice and sugar are already 
being rationed in parts of Asia. 

4. INADEQUATE MEDICAL CARE — A 
CRCWDED HOSPITAL WARD, LINES 
AT CLINICS, PEOPLE WITH VISIBLE 
DISEASES. 

FEMALE VOICE (cont'd^: Inadequate 
medical csire. 

5. POLLUTION ~ ' 

(a), IN RIVERS — WASTE AND GARBAGE 

THROWN IN STREAMS, 
/b^ IN THE AIR — FACTORIES BELCHING 

SMOKE. 

(c) IN CITIES — SMOG-MASKS BEING 
WORN IN TOKYO. 

(d) GARBAGE NOT COLLECTED. 

FEMALE VOICE (cont'-'dh Pollution 
of water and air. 

t 

6. ECONOMIC IMBALANCE - "NO VACANCY" 
SIGNS ON FACTORY GATES; LINES 
AT EMPLOYMENT AGENCY; YOUTHS 
LOUNGING AT A STREET-CORNER; 
BEGGARS IN CALCUTTA, INDIA. 

FEMALE VOICE (cont'd^: 
Job opportunities are becoming 
scarcer. People become more 
dependent on government welfare. 
Beggars* numbers increase. 

^ MALE NARRATOR (TO CAMERA): 

Poverty has alvays been with us, 

but not pollution and overpopulation. 

How did this situation arise? 



3j 
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TIGHTEN ON 
GRAPHIC 




t/c slides or 

STUDIO graphics. 



( the female narrator stands next to a 

GRAPHIC SHOWING A FEW PREHISTORIC MEN 
HUNTING ANIMALS IN A VAST WILD 
LANDSCAPE.) 



FEMALE -NARRATOR ; Thousands of^ears 
ago, the world was a wilderness. ^ 
There were very few people. They 
could hunt and roam as they pleased. 



r 




CUT TO , * • ^ \. 

• *• 

SLIDE OR 'GRAPHIC SEQUENCE: 
1. A PAIR OF SCALES WITH COFFINS IN 
" ONE PAN AND BABIES IK THE OTHER, 
BALANC DIG- THE COFFINS.. 

FEMALE VOICE : Throughout tfiis time, 
the number of live births and the 
number of deaths were balanced. 



A GRIEVING WOMAN BENDING OVER 
HER DYyiG CHILDREN. 

FEMALE VOICE (cont'd"*: Diseases ' 
and famine. took a heavy toll. 



3. A VILLAGE BEING BURIED -BY MATERIAL 
FROM AN ERUPTING VOLCANO? WITH 
MANY PEOPIi; LYING DEAD. 

FEMALE VOICE (cont^d): Natural 
catastrophes, like fii*e, floods earth- 
quakes and volcanic el*uptions, killed 
many more people than they do today; 

k. A BURNING HOUSE, WARRIORS 
FIGHTING, CORPSES. , ' 

FEMALE VOICE (cont'dl: Wars and 
massacres contributed to the death 
rate . ' 
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CUT TO 

MAI£ NARRATOR ALONGSIDE A PHOTO 
DISPLAY OR PROJECTOR SCREEN. ' 

mLE NARRATOR ; Although war, 
disease and catastrophe still 
occur, tbe -twentieth century 
has seen a sharp drop in mortality. 

THE FOLLCWING SEQUENCE DF PICTURES — 
PHOTOS, SLIDES OR FILM — CAN BE RUN 
ON TfiLECDJE OR DISPLAYED IN THE 
STUDIO: 



1. CLOSE-UPS OF VACCINATION OF 
A BABY . , . OF AN ADULT-. 

MALE VOICE : For the first time, ' 
killer diseases were brought, 
under control. 

• — ^ . ' 

2 . • A child' being DELIVERED BY 
• "A MEDICAL TEAM. 

MALE VOICE (cont'd'ir Childbirth is 
no longer a great risk to both 
mother aAd 'the newborn ba6y. 



3. 




PICTURES OF GARBAGE COLLECTION, 
INSECTICIDE BEING SPRAYED, A^ 
^ WATER-CLOSET BEING BUILT OR ' v 
PLANNED. 



VOICE; Better seuiitary conditions 



ave cut dovm the incidence of parasite 
infections and insect-carried diseases. 



h.' A WELL-VARIED MEAL READY ON A 
STABLE. - 

Male voice ; People of this century 
have better food habits and suffer 
less from malnutrition. This agaii) 
prolongs their lives. 




DE'AThJs 




5. GRAPHIC OF THE SCALES WITH THE 
COFFINS AND THE BABIES. IT IS 
NCW TIPPED DOWN ON THE Sai)E OF 
THE BABIES. > ' 

FEMALE VOICE : In the twentieth century 
there are vastly fewer deaths, while 
the rate of births Has continued much 
as before. Therefore, population 
increases year by year;/ 



T/C SLIDES 



SEC?(jEWc£ OF 



THE FOLLOWING POPULATION DENSITY 
MAPS ARE SHCWN WITHOUT C0^5MENTARY, 
HOLDING EACH ONE FOR ABOUT FIVE 
SECONDS. THEY SHOW THE WORLD, 
THE DATE, AND POPULATION EXPRESSED 
AS ONE LUMINOUS DOT FOR, SAY, 
EVERY FIVE MILLION PEOPLE IN ANY 
PARTICULAR PLACE, " 




Population 1 billion 
Population 1.3 billion 
:ion 2 billion 
ion 3.2 billion 
ion 7 billion 



Popula- 
Popula- 




18O0 A.D 
IB50 A.D 
19^0 

195 
(e) 2000 
4 

FEMALE VOICE (cont'd): These maps 
give aji idea of the accelerating 
growth of population. If the growth 

ontinues unchecked, it's estimated 
that in 2000 A.D. the world will - 
have to suppgrt 7 thousand million 
people. 



STUDIO: 

MCU MALE-MARRAtOR 




MALE NARRATOR (TO CAMERA) S If 
population growth isn't checked, 
we' 11 .one ddy come to the situation 
where ... 



(MUSIC) 

COMIC ACTOR: HE MIMES THESE SCENES: 
1 

1. \ A MAN STRUGGLING THROUGH CRCWDS 
3P-REACH HIS (m LITTLE SPACE. 

2. HE IS CHOKING WITH AIR POLLUTION. 
HE IS TIRED, HIS EYES ARE SORE. 
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HE IS CHOKING WITH A IE 
POLLUTION, ' LITTLE FOOD 
HE CAN GET, ' AFTtR EATING 
HE IS STILL HUNGRY. 



h. HE IS TH-IRSTY. HE DRINKS A ^ 
GLASS WATER BUT IT TASTES 
SO HORRIBLE THAT HE THRCWS IT OUT, 

5. CRA^fPED IN HIS TINY SPACE, HE 

IS /UTTERLY I^ISERABLE. 

a / 

cmAo 

T 

/ 

OTH MALE AND FEMALE NARRATORS 



MAN : Do you think we can solve the 
problems of population? 

WOMAN : If we can teach children to 
understand the problems, we have a 
chance of^ solving them. 

MAN : You mean the children we teach 
will be the agents of population' 
behaviour in the future? 




Trie SESfb/JSigiulV 15 

YOURS 



WjQMAN : Not only that, but* since 
population is one of the crucial ^ 
facts of our century, it's necessary 
to understand it in order to under- 
stand the world we live in. 



MAN : And that's why there's a need 
to introduce population education in 
our schools. 

Can we explain what it is? 



WHAT 1 5 
R)PUty\TlO/vi 




O 



EpucATlo^i? 



CAPTION: WHAT IS POPULATION EDUCj^TION? 
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4 S-rjW o? 

""■■poPULAllUR' ""■ 

Ci4A^ACT£RIStiCS 



CAPTION: A STUDY OF POPULATION 
CHARACTERISTICS . . . 



hEFF£CTS OF 
^ PoPuL'ATioivJ 

. - \ CHAN6£ 



FEMALE VOICE: 



Here's one definition: 



Population education is an educational 
programme which provides for a study 
of population change . . • 

CAPTION: EMPHASIZING EpfECTS OF 
POPULATION C^[ANGE 

FEMALE VOICE (cont'd^: . in 
the family, community, natm)n and the 
world and* which aims • • • 



CAPTION: 



\)mio? RATlo^/Au 

And 
AtriTUDES 



DEVELOPING RATIONAL AND 
RESPONSIBLE ATTITUDES. 



FEMALE VOICE (cont'd): , . .at 
developing in^ students rational and 
responsible attitudes and^behaviour 
towards population situations," 

NARRATORS ON CAMERA 

MAN : Does t^iat mesji that population 
education will be an extra subject 
to include in the curriculum? 

WOMAN : Not in Malaysia': It's going 
to be integrated in some of the 
existing subjects. 




THE FEMALE JtABRATOR GOES TO A 
TABLE ON WHtCK ARE A SELECTION 
OF- COMMON SCHOOL TEXT -BOOKS. 
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t/c film, 
key map shapes 

ON TO r^^TLM. 



WOMAN (cont'd); For example, it 
will be included at primary and 
secondary level in Civics (5HE 
INDICATED THE APPROPRIATE T2?i^S) 
Ki-story , Geog3?aphy-, Heaifcfe -Education ^ 
Home Econonacisry'^c'l:^!^^^ ^ 
(TO CAM) 

Supplementary texts and teaching 
materials^'will be vmade available 
showing how population elements 
can be incorporated in all these 
subjects , 

MAN : So Malaysian school children 
will becdne more awaa?e of the population 
situation as their counterparts are 
beginning to do in more ajid more 
Asian countries. 



T/C FILM. 

KEY MAP SHAPES 



DISSOLVE TO 

\ 

FILM: A CLASSROOM WITHr^ GEOGRAPHY 
OR HEALTH EDUCATION CLASS IN PROGRESS. 



' orH 

Of) 




SUPERIMPOSE (KEY) 

THE SHAPES AND NAMES OF THE 
-FOLLOWING COUNTRIES: JAPAN, , 
PHILIPPINES, TAIWAN, INDONESIA, 
INDIA, CEYLON. 
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CLOSE' SUPER 

CLOSE-UPS OF CHILDREN'S FACES. 

FEMALE VOICE : A favourable 
population situation in the 
future will depend very much 
on the population ^ugation 
the|^ children are giv^^jicw. 



•1 



RUN CLOSING CAPTION? AND MUSIC . 
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Indiana University Population Education Project 
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f 

Student Activity Book B 



Lesson 2.2 
i^ludent Sheet ^ 



Handout 2*2-1 




Instructional Objectives 

After this lesson you should be able to do these things: 

1. Describe how the size of the population of a nation^ changes 
and contrast tliis to how the population of the Earth chaiges 
size. 

,' ■- 

2. Define and use the following terns when explaining population 
size changes for a nation, state, city or town. 

,a. immigration ' 

b. emigration 

c. net migration 

d. natural increase or decrease 



5.// Identify ways to influence the size, of the population for a 
nation. 

/> 

4. Describe, in -l^eneral terms, the pattern of U.S. population 
growth from colonial tinjes until the presait. 
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EXERCISE 




Lesson 2. 2 Page 
Student Booklet 2 
Exercise 2,2,1 



Exercise 1; Populatio.n Size 



Time: 3-5 ^^inutei 



/ 



When does the size of a na^on's population grow, shrink or 
stay the same? 

^ 

This exercise should help you. answer the quest>on above.- 
Look at the' infornj^^ion tn'the box beibw. It is about Uie/ 
growth of the Uy^/ population betwec/n 1960^^^i^l970, 



Answer 




uestion that follows the box. 



21 million people y/ere added to the popjnation 
of the United StajTe^ between I960 an^^70 be- 
cause of natur^ increase. 



Bait th6 siz 
Ulion people. 



the f^opulation/increased by 24 




/ 



S 



•? 



? 



From where did the extra 
*3 million people comp? 



jctra y 



? 




EXERCISE 




^i^age 3 Lesson 2. 2 
Student Booklet 2.2.1 
^ Exercise 2.2.2 



Exercise 2^ Country &c World Size ^ 

Use your knowledge of how population size changes occur to answer 
the questions in this exercise. You have 5 minutes in ^hich to com- 
plete this e:;6rcise. The exercise should help clarify the difference 
' in the way the population of^>he^arth changes size and the way the 
population of a country such as the United States changes size. 

Question^. I'he population of the UniteS^tates in 1940 was about 132 million. 

wWha^t inf ormj^tiori would you need to detefjmine how the size of the population 
changed betwi^en 1940 and 1945? ^ ' * . ' , 



/ 



Que 



stjon 2. The populMroTTof the United States grew by about 65 million , 
peogie-bet^^n 1870 and 1920^ Natural increase between 1870 and 1920 

suited in an increase pf, about 45 million people. Where did the 
*'extra'* 20 million come from? 



Question 3. Approximately 3. 8 billion people share d^'the* Earth in 1973. 
What information would you need to find out the size of the Earth* s 
- .populatio^i in 1974? ' z 





/ 




Indiana University Population Education Project Lesson 2.2 

Exercise 3 




Exercise 3: Groiy Activity--Influencing Size Qianps Tiipe: 15 minutes . 

Throughout history people have done things that influence births, 

deaths, and migration. Som'e of these things were done with popu- 

l^a^ion in mind. ^Others were not, although they affected population a 

changes anyway. / 

This exercise should help you. think ahput the kinds of things vhioh 
. may influence peculation *size. 



ROLE ASSIGNMENT AND TASK 

You are a^pul^tion expert. You are part of a two person team^ 
helping *the government of Australia. The government wants to 
increase the^ize of Its population. 

You and your partner must give the government of Australia a list 
of suggestions oh how it can increase births, lower deaths, and 
stimulate immigration. 

' Suggestions should be practical . They should be ethically sic^e^trl 
able to the Australians. Standards of right and wrong in Australia / 
are similar to those\ijiythe United States, although more conServat/.ve/. 

To help you think about possi^tie suggestions a deck of "Action^ 
' Alternative" cards should be assembled from the materials contajiied 
in the Appendix. Sort through the cards in this deck as you t^xink 
about what to suggest for Australia. 

Question 3 . Write y6ur team's suggestions on hdw Australia-xan increase 
tlie size of its population in the space below* Sta^e^each suggestion 
and explain how it is likely to influence population ^rowtjh.^^ Consider 
births, deaths-,' and net migration in your answers. \ /" 





' . Je'l 



J. 



-<Jr' -^^r- S^i^ 



^ .'-^ .^-f: cr^ r'^, ^ 








^ ^\ r-y ^ . 




^""\ /-"^v .^-^^^^ 





3 




\ 



trnjudlif* been a±^4L aXi-'^^^^^^ 
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4 




^ cAoose b HulL of it as..^'i^tM£.t ^AtaJt -tuwmpli : 
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dohi fnajdiAidiu (>i.UduijctU afftd k^ik Mi kj^&cut.^^ . 

ERIC '' - or^ ^^^Or. 




{, C>7>t/y?cKiAJ^ JaM^ T^iClc^Cvu^ 7Uu)J^ ^/JtUi /(^Cf^^JiLC ^ 1^7/. 
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